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such is the title of Mr. Timbs’s 
closely printed book of 800) 
Hi 6pages about the great metro- | 
teem) «polis, the result of long re-' 
searches, joined with nearly fifty years’ per-| 
sonal recollection.* He wrote the title so long 
ago as 1828, and since then has never lost sight | 
of the subject. It is not exactly the right title, 
because by “ curiosities” we understand rare 
and exceptional matters, whereas this book has _ 
a wider scope, and treats of every-day London,— 
wonderful enough, it is true,—its streets, 
squares, churches, clubs, parks, houses, and 
people. It is, in fact, a second “ Handbook,” | 
supplementing Mr. Cunningham’s excellent, 
volume. So vast and wonderful is London, | 
with its two millions and a half of people’ 
thronging its miles of houses,—its 27,000. 
shoemakers, 20,000 tailors, 21,000 carpenters, | 
34,000 professional men, and 120,000 female | 
servants,—that let what may be said about it, ' 
the subject is never exhausted. 

“ With what proud and exciting feelings,” | 
says a great novelist, “an Englishman ought to | 
enter London after a prolonged absence in| 
other countries! The public buildings are| 
few, and for the most part, mean,—the monu-| 
ments of antiquity, not comparable to those 
which the pettiest town in Italy can boast,—the 
palaces are sad rubbish!—the houses of our) 
peers and princes are shabby and shapeless 
heaps of brick. But what of ail this? The 
spirit of London is in her thoroughfares,—her 
population! What wealth—what cleanliness— 
what order—what animation! How majestic, 
yet how vivid is the life that runs through her 
myriad vems! How as the lamps blaze upon 
you at night, and street after street glides by 
your wheels, each so regular in its symmetry, 
so equal in its civilization,—how impressively 
do you feel, that you are in the metropolis of a 
free people, with healthful institutions, and 
exulting still in the undecayed energies of 
national youth and vigour.”’+ 

There is much that needs alteration, but we 
let that pass. The extent of London and its 
fulness of life are even oppressive, and in the 
case of foreigners and others visiting it for the 
first time, prevent examination. Scoff at it as 
they may on a superficial view, and in too many 
cases with justice,—as a whole, it gradually ex- 
cites wonder, and commands their admiration. 
Fenimore Cooper writes,—‘ Were London to fall 
into ruins, there would probably be fewer of its 
remains left in a century than are now found in 
Rome. All the stuecoed palaces and Grecian 
facades of Regent-street and Regent’s-park, 
would dissolve under a few changes of the 
season. The noble bridges, St. Paul’s, the 
Abbey, and a few other edifices, would remain 
for the curious; but 1 think few European 
capitals would relatively leave so little behind 
them of a physical nature, for the admiration of 
posterity. Not so, however, in matters less 
material, The direct and familiar moral in- 
fluence of London, is probably less than that of 
Paris, but in all the higher. points of character, 
I should think it unequalled by that of Rome 
itself.” t 

The alterations and improvements effected in 
London within the last fifty years are perfectly 
amazing, and will be even greater in the next. 


j 
| 





* Curiosities of London : exhibiting the most rare and remark- 
able objects of interest in the metropolis, By Joha Timbs, 
F.S.A. London: David Bogue. 1855, 

+ Brnet Maltravers. 





A hundred years ago (1752), a highway-! London is best seen from the bridges, Black- 


man frequented the road between Knights- 
bridge and Kensington, aud used to stop, 
the “chaise to Devizes,” every now and then, | 
near the “ Half-way House,” which we all re- | 
member. Look at our docks, all formed! 





mm HE “Curiosities of London!” | 





1 England. 1837. 


within the last fifty years, at the cost of many | 
millions of pounds ;* the piles of houses in the | 
suburbs, and our railway termini, erected within | 
the last ten years. 

Hurrying from these, a countless throng of 
life fills the pavements; while vehicles of all 
descriptions block up the roadways. It is diffi- 
cult to give a clear notion of the extent of this 
traffic. It may aid, however, to say, that in 
1850, when the City surveyor instituted some 
inquiries on the subject, it was found that in 
twelve hours 7,741 vehicles passed through 
Temple-bar, or nearly eleven in a minute ; while, 
on London-bridge, in the same space of time, 
13,099 vehicles passed, or eighteen per minute ; 
and the number now must be very much 
greater. 

Take a night a few weeks ago, and look 
at the people. There was a full meeting 
of the Royal Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries ; Exeter-Hall was filled to the 
ceiling with listeners to an oratorio; and 
Covent Garden with the friends of Jullien. 
Drury-Lane was full, and so was the Lyceum,— 
we saw them: the other theatres doubtless had 
their share. Passing over Waterloo-bridge, we 
found the “ New-cut ” literally full of people ; 
and inside the “ Vie” rows of grimy faces, tier 
above tier, filled pit, boxes, and gallery,—while 
the papers, next morning, told of dinners and 
meetings, at each of which “all the world were 
present.” London by day, London by night ; 
London before the world, London in its inner 
life, has ever been to us a source of inexhaustible 
pleasure and thrilling interest. Those who 
know nothing of London ont of Belgravia and 
St. James’s have a large museum of curiosities 
yet to explore. Dismantled houses, with each 
a hundred people in them,—a room occupied by 
six families,—rookeries ill-drained and fetid,— 
must not be overlooked by those who would 
know London. There is life everywhere, with a 
substratum of good feelings ready to thank 
those who would raise it out of the dirt. 


And how is all this mighty host supplied 
with food ?—the demand and supply equalized ? 
This is in truth a curiosity. It gives no very 
definite idea to say that they eat up every year 
more than half a million of oxen, and two 
millions of sheep; that they squeeze sixty 
millions of oranges, and open 500 millions of 
oysters. But when we find, according to a 
calculation in the “Quarterly ” (CXC. p. 305), 
that the barrels of beer annually consumed in 
London, piled up in Hyde-park, would form a 
thousand columns not far short of a mile in 
height ; that if looking from the top of one of 
these we could see the oxen who are to be 
eaten up in the twelve months, placed ten 
abreast, on the Great Northern-road, they 
would occupy it for seventy-two miles out ; and 
that if the sheep, also ten abreast, were placed 
on the other side, the dog worrying the last of 
them would be in Bristol, or 121 miles from our 
pillar of butts; that were tne game, poultry, 
and wild fowl to rise simultaneously in judgment 
against their destroyers, they would form a 
black pall equal in area to the whole enclosed 
portion of St. James’s-park, or fifty-one acres ; 
that the half-quartern loaves consumed in the 
metropolis, with the foregoing mass of flesh of 
fowl,—say on calculation, 420 millions of 
ther,—if piled up, would form a pyramid 
200 feet square at its base, and three times the 
height of St. Paul’s,—something to out-top old 
Cheops ;—we begin to realise the magnitude 
and enormousness of the demand. 











* The London Docks alone cost more than four millions. 


friars and Waterloo. From the latter you get 
the campanile thus sonnetized by Magiun :-— 
**In London, queen of cities, you may see 

Facing the lordly house of Somerset, 

A goodly, tall round tower. Its base is wet 
With Thames’ fair waters rolling quietly. 
Who was it built this tower ? what may it be ? 

Say was it piled by Druid hands of old ? 

Or reared by Eastern magi, there to hold 
The sacred flame, type of their deity ? 
Was it a hermit’s calm retreat ? or pile 

Where hung sonorous the resounding bell ? 
Or is it such as in green Erin’s isle 

We see, whose uses nobody can tell P— 
*Twas answered :— Who ’twas built it, know I not, 
But ’tis, I know, the tower for Patent Shot.” 

The Thames—the fishful river, as it was 
anciently called—like other parts of London, 
has changed its character. Though Time writes 
no wrinkles on its brow, he leaves his mark on 
its banks and frequenters: where the boatman 
plied, the steamer rushes, and the river’s own 
poet, John Taylor, could scarcely sing now with 
certainty, as he did while the first Charles 
reigned,— 

** But noble Thames, whilst I can hold a pen, 
I will divulge thy glory unto men ; 
Thou in the morning, when my cein’is scant, 


[Not ‘corn,’ Mr. Timbs. ] 


Before the evening doth supply my want.” 


And this reminds us that we have scarcely 
given our readers a fair taste of the book which 
led us to these observations. Let us remedy 
the omission, and, as an example of the style, 
extract a portion of our author’s account of 
Gray’s Inn, on the north side of Holborn :— 


“Lord Burghley entered at Gray’s Inn in 
1541, and made genealogy his special study. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon kept his terms here, was 
called to the bar in the Society, and was elected 
treasurer 1552; and his son Francis, Lord 
Verulam, was admitted here, and made an 
antient in 1576: here he sketched his great 
work the ‘Organon,’ though law was his prin- 
cipal study. In 1582, he was called to rv, an 
in 1586, made a bencher; in 1588, appointed 
Reader to the Inn; and in 1600, the Lent 
double Reader: in the interval he wrote his 
‘ Essays,’ dedicated ‘from my chamber at Graie’s 
Inn, this 30 of Januarie, 1597.’ In 1583, he 
stood among the barristers at Temple-bar to 
welcome Queen Elizabeth into the City. Bacon 
had chambers in Gray’s Inn when Lord Chan- 
cellor; and here he received the suitors’ bribes, 
by which his name became tarnished with in- 
famy. After his downfall and distress, when he 
had parted with York House, he resided, during 
lis visits to London, at his old chambers in 
Gray’s Inn; whence, in 1626, on a severe day, 
he went in his coach to Highgate, took co 
in stuffing a fowl with snow as an anti-putres- 
cent, became too ill to return to Gray’s Inn, and 
was carried to the Earl of Arundel’s house at 
Highgate, where he died within a week. Lord 
Bacon is traditionally said to have lived in the 
large house facing Gray’s Inn garden-gates, 
where Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, frequently 
sent him home-brewed beer from his house in 
Holborn. Basil Montagu, however, fixes Bacon’s 
chambers on the site of No. 1, Gray’s-inn- 
square, first floor: the house was burnt Feb. 17, 
1679, with sixty other chambers. (‘ Historian’s 
Guide,’ 3rd edit. 1688.) Lord Campbell specu- 
latively states that Bacon’s chambers ‘ remain 
in the same state as when he occupied them, 
and are still visited by those who worship his 
memory.’ (‘Lives of the Lord Chaneellors,’ 
vol. ii. p. 274.) The association with Bacon is 
recorded in ‘ Verulam-buildings :’— ' 

* Whene’er through Gray’s Inn porch I stray, 
I meet a spirit by the way; = 
He tells me truly what IT am— 
I walk with mighty Verulam.’ 
Town Lyrics, by C. Mackay, 1848, 
David Jones, the patriotie Welsh judge, emp. 
Charles I. was of Gray’s nn ; Komilly was also 
a member; and Southey was entered here on 
leaving Oxford. The students were former] 
often refractory. Pepys writes in May 1667: 
‘Great talk of how the barristers and students 
of Gray’s Inn rose in rebellion against the 
benchers the other day, who outlawed them, and 
a great deal to do: now they are at peace 


again.’ 
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Within Gray’s-inn-gate, next Gray’s-inn-lane, | contributions will in future be levied, is this 


lived Jacob Tonson, who published here Dryden’s 
‘Spanish Friar,’ 1681, said to be the first work 
published by the Tonsons : Jacob was the second 
son of a barber-chirurgeon in Holborn. At 
Gray’s-inn-gate, also lived Thomas Osborne, the 
bookseller, who gave 13,000/. for the books from 
the Harleian Library, for the binding of a por- 





tion of which Lord Oxford is stated by Dibdin 


1ave paid 18,0007. 

tothe } sends Inn Journal, in the style of the | 
Snectator, was started by Arthur Murphy in | 
1752, andcontinued weekly two years. Murphy 
studied the law, was refused admission to the | 
societies of the Temple and of Gray’s Inn be- 
cause he had been an actor, but was admitted 
of Lincoln’s Inn.” 

The book contains a large amount of interest- 
ing information pleasantly put together, and will 
doubtless command a continuous sale. Mr. 
Timbs has been an industrious labourer in the 
field of literature for many years, and the list of 
subscribers to his book shows the consideration 
in which he is held by many well-known to the 
public. 








COUNTY AND PAROCHIAL 
ASSESSMENT. 


Tne re-assessment of the county of Middlesex, 
as will be seen from a document which has re- 
cently emanated from Hicks’s Hall, or rather 
from the magisirates in conclave assembled, has 
occasioned much consternation among the paro- 
chial functionaries of various districts of the 
metropolis. This subject is now rendered of 
greater importance from the fact that Sir 
Benjamin Hall, M.P. for Marylebone, proposes 
to bring in a Bill to regulate local legislation, as 
well as to secure the due administration of 
those immense funds now annually collected, 
and better known as raées, in contradistinction 
to tares, the latter being a Government impost ; 
whereas the former is exclusively of a parochial 
nature. Meetings have already been held in 
Marylebone, Shoreditch, St. Pancras, Padding- 
ion, &c. which have proclaimed loudly the evils 
resulting from the present system of parochial 
jurisprudence generally ; but more particularly 
as re parochial assessment. Each successive 
meeting the more glaringly exhibits the striking 
defects in all existing arrangements; but none 
suggests a remedy for them. All appear to be 
fearful of approaching the task of correcting 
the wrong, as they seem unable or unwilling to 
direct the course which is actually right, and 
which ought now and for the future to be 
followed. One party advocates a national 
rating; another the waion rating; while the 
more moderate party, who are for letting 
matters rest more as they are at present, con- 
tend that the adoption of the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act is best. Still the actual question is 
left untouched, for until that first principle is 
determined, viz., what is the correct datum or 
standard of assessment ? or rather, what should 
constitute the basis upon which every rate 
ought universally to be founded ?— whether 
union, parochial, or national, the actual question 
must necessarily remain open, and the correct 
decision of the verata questio will continue as 
far off as ever. 

The Parochial Assessment Act, 6 and 7 
Wm. IV. cap. 96 (Mr. Poulett Scrope’s Act), 
was originally designed to set the matter at 
rest; but instead, and most unfortunately in 
its present state, this enactment renders con- 
fusion more confounded, from the various 
anomalies which directly present themselves 
even in the very enactment itself. To wit, this 
statute enacts that “No rate for the relief of 
the poor in England and Wales ” (and this rate 
is adopted as the basis of every other rate, 
whether paving, police, highway, Board of 
Health, or any other rate) “shall be valid or 
shall be allowed by any justices, or be of any 
force, which shall not be made upon an estimate 
of the net annual value of the several heredita- 
ments, &c. rated thereunto.” Now, associated 
with parochial or county assessment, more 
especially with the increase recently imposed by 
the justices themselves, of upwards of one 

million annual rateable value, and distributed 


glaring fact, that these very justices, from time 
to time allow parochial rates to continue, 
although known to be wrong, and to be made 
and collected upon assessments which they, 
themselves, by this very addition, proclaim 
are not made upon the real “net annual value ;” 
and which otherwise made, the Act itself declares 
shall be void and of none effect: in short, such 
rates are made in contravention of the very Act 
itself, which directly conveys to justices the power 
of legally allowing the rate itself to be made. 
This fault (if any)—and every “inequality, unfair- 
ness, or incorrectness” is a fault—must there- 
fore rest with the justices themselves, who 
allow the rate, since they have the power dele- 
gated to them of amending any rate, or of dis- 
allowing it altogether; and —_ rate not made 
in accordance with the Parochial Assessment Act 
must necessarily be defective. In such a case 
the justices have the power of adding a nominal 
sum (which they have recently done to the 
assessment of most of our metropolitan parishes), 
say 20,0007. per annum, to any parish in its 
assessment to the county rate, as some years 
since they did to St. Clement Danes, whereby the 
total rateable value of that parish was pro- 
claimed to be 80,000/. per annum, and then left 
the parishioners to decide the difference amon 
themselves in the best way they could; an 
which they did by ordering a re-survey of the 
parish by a competent professional party, who 
made the result so produced 84,000/.; thus 
showing that the magistrates were not much out. 
But this course, how fair soever at the first 
glance the method may appear to be as regards 
the parish itself, is fraught with the greatest in- 
justice towards parishioners, when it is remem- 

ered that the justices have, by another public 
document, declared that the adjoining parish of 
St. Mary-le-Strand is assessed in no less a sum 
than53 per cent. below its own actual “net annual 
value,” or rather below that sum at which, when 
fairly assessed, the parish ought to be rated; 
and the parish of St. Ann, Soho, in the same 
union, is almost as much, whereby St. Clement 
Danes, St. Paul’s Covent-garden, &c. are made 
to contribute so much more than their fair 
quota to all the police, county, and other rates ; 
while the former parishes pass off comparatively 
scot free, to the extent of nearly 50 per cent. 

er annum, and yet the defective rate and rate- 
books of these parishes are from time to time 
allowed by the very justices themselves, who 
are cognizant of the fact in special and quarter 
sessions. So it is with the City of London, 
the wealthy parish St. George’s Hanover-square, 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, &c. and many 
orithe parish of St. Marylebo recently, b 

e parish of St. Marylebone, 5 a 

large Selnine in vestry determine that ihe 
property-tax returns should form the data of 
their assessment, after deducting therefrom in 
each case 10 per cent. 

Now, no principle of assessment individually 
can be more unfair and unjust than this, how- 
ever, in its collective capacity, in the gross 
result it may approach towards general accu- 
racy, since one house may be let on lease, the 
next at a tenancy from year to year, and the 
next may, by premium, have liquidated a por- 
tion of its rental. These houses may all be pre- 
cisely the same, and in each case the return of 
rental may widely differ, even by a per set. 
quite as great as that which exists between the 
rentals of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Martin, or 
any other parish which may have placed itself 
within the pale or under the jurisdiction of the 
Parochial Assessment Act. WUence the house- 
tax, based on property-tax returns, of themselves 
alone can present no authentic data of assess- 
ment. The actual remedy for the existing evil 
will only be obtained by a ype! professional 
and impartial survey and valuation. Those 
interested in parochial jurisprudence will 
immediately cry out and declaim inst the 
mode of proceeding, on account off its cost. 
But they would not do this were they 
better acquainted with the actual facts of 
the case, better illustrated in the survey of | 
Bethnal-green, or in the more recent survey of | 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and many others, wherein | 


the extra contribution drawn from and occasioned 








throughout the country, and upon which all 


companies, railway companies, and other public 


bodies (all of whom can afford to pay), more 
than paid the entire cost of such survey within 
the first twelve months, as the vestry clerks of 
these emg we have publicly and frequently 
declared in their respective vestries. On these 
grounds, no parish can plead cost and expense 
as its excuse for non-compliance with the statu- 
table enactment. From these observations, it 
will be apparent that while other parishes, such 
as St. Pancras, Paddington, St. George’s, St. 
Margaret’s, &c. remain upon their present assess- 
ments, the vestry of Marylebone, in ignorance, 
and trying to do right, will have to contemplate 
the infliction of a wilful injury upon themselves 
as ratepayers, to the great prejudice of their 
own pockets, which will have to sustain the full 
charge of all county, police, and other rates, 
while the contribution of many other parislies 
pay little more than half the sum at the low rate 
after which they are now so unfairly charged. 
Facts such as these, when once y known, 
must, sooner or later, address themselves to the 
——— and thus suggest their own remedy ; 
and publicity to statements such as these, when 
fully obtained, must necessarily tend to hasten 
the consummation so devoutly to be sought after. 
One item further, I beg to state, for the satis- 
faction of all, which is, that the justices have 
deemed it expedient to make no alteration in 
the total annual assessments of ratings from 
those parishes which have undergone a pro- 
fessional survey, which fact at least exhibits, by 
direct inference, that such parishes as these are 
assessed upon their “net annual value,” and 
are so assessed to their own prejudice, as far as 
the police and county rates are concerned, so 
long as others continue to — an arbitrary or 
voluntary principle of partial assessment, or 
rather no principle at all, but utterly at variance 
with the principle of the Parochial Assessment 
el as A is pepe ee Sate, jas, and 
equal.” Now, as parishes in this respect, 
they should be advised to look more oy 
another than they do at present, and then they 
would, in the result, reap all these advantages 
collectively, which individually, as parishioners, 
they now seek for in vain, and the search would 
forth much less vituperation and personality 
than now, and all invidious comparison of one 
assessment with another would thereby be effec- 
tually avoided. “ Pro Rana.” 


PERCY CHAPEL, BATH. 


TuHIs ps pe which is designed in the Lom- 
bard style of architecture, has just been erected 
for the Congregationalists. iarity of 
the site chosen determined the mode of treat- 
ment, and the effect inside is said to be success- 
ful. The decagonal lantern is supported on ten 
semicircular stone arches, 30 feet high, s ringing 
from ten polished Purbeck columns, iy 1 foot 
in diameter. The capitals are carved, and vary 
in foli The height to the summit of the 
roof of lantern is 54 feet. There are three 
wheel windows fie on te the =: in = 
one corresponding on the opposite side e 
other riety the pulpit. The whole is built of 
Bath stone, and fhe walls inside are lined with 
ashlar. The windows throughout are filled with 
stained glass in mosaic patterns. All the roofs 
are open and made ornamental. The roof of the 
centre lantern is constructed independent of the 
walls, and has only a vertical pressure,—there 
being no horizontal tie. The pulpit is of stone, 
and the enclosure of communion of polished 
Purbeck marble. The centre turret is 

for ventilation. The church seats 1,000 persons, 
with the galleries, which are very capacious and 
form a principal feature in the intenor arrange- 
ment. The seats are all open, without doors, 
and all the woodwork is varnished. The front 
of communion-table is laid with Maw’s encaustic 
tiles, and there are border tiles in the aisles. It 
is heated by hot air. The organ is placed over 
the vestry, behind the pulpit. The cost was 
about 4,000/, 














Arcuitects’ BENEVOLENT Society.—We think 
it right to state that the annual meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society will be held on the 
7th of March. The architects throughout the coun- 
try have all a special interest in this society, and 
should feel it a duty to make common cause with 


by the correct assessment of the water and gas their professional brethren of the metropolis, Let 


us help one another. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS NOW IN 
COURSE OF EXECUTION BETWEEN 
THE LOUVRE AND THE PALAIS 
ROYAL AT PARIS.* 

‘Tur works now carried on at Paris under the 
direction of the Emperor constitute one of the 
most remarkable features of modern times : In- 
deed, I cannot recall to mind any period since 
the time of the Roman emperors when works of 
such magnitude, magnificence, and essential 
utility were executed at once. It is not mere 
flattery to say, that, in all these public improve- 
ments he is the great ruling genius: everything 
originates with him, and the opinions of all the 
other authorities are subordinate to his decision, 
which is carried out, because it is supported by 

a well understood and very firm will. Many 

present have of course seen the continuation of 

the Rue de Rivoli, lately opened in connection 
with the buildings at the vre, which I de- 
scribed to a meeting of the Institute at the be- 
ginning of last year. Having visited these 
works recently, I have thought it might be in- 
teresting to the members if I were to communi- 
cate briefly some of the observations whieh I 
made on the occasion. 

Our honorary and corresponding member, 
M. Hittorff, was so kind as to show me the 
lithographed contract drawings for the works, 


repared by himself and his colleagues, and he | 


as, with their sanction, very kindly contributed 
a copy for the Institute. As they are drawn to 
the scale of ,',th, or very mearly }-inch to the 
foot, they are sufficiently large to enable us to 
understand and appreciate all the details. On 
the general plan of the locality are indicated the 
portion of the Louvre erected by Napoleon I. 
and Louis XVIII. and the new contin- 
uation, ber with the garden wg it, 
next the Colonnade of Perrault. The Rue 
de Rivoli has been greatly widened by the 
removal of a number of misshapen houses, 
narrow strects, and inconvenient thorough- 
fares. It has been supposed im this country 
that such alterations and improvements are 
effected at a much cheaper rate in Paris 
than in London; but the truth is, that on the 
contrary they are, if possible, more expensive in 
that city, and for this reason, that if an amicable 
arrangement for the purchase of the property 
required cannot be made, the promoters have 
not only to go before a jury, and buy up the 


ground-rents, the intermediate interests, and all | 


the good-wills, as with us, but also to buy out 
the occupants of all the floors up to the very 
top ; consequently there are numerous interests 
to combat, and compensation must be given to 
all the various parties carrying on their separate 
trades in the different stories. It is seldom in 
London that we have to treat with lodgers who 
have such specific trade interests. Therefore, 
although the value of ground in Paris is not to 
be estimated at sucha rate as 400,000/. an acre, 
as it is for some plots in the City of London, 
the price to be paid is still very high, and 
ground is more valuable, generally speaking, 
than here. However, the property in question 
in Paris was bought up, all the persons in- 
terested were remunerated, and many retired 
with very good fortunes. The space gained has 
been used to widen the Rue de Rivoli, and carr 

it on beyond the Hotel de Ville, and also to 
widen the Rue St. Honoré which runs parallel 
with it. The new Rue de Rivoii is only 72 feet 


6 inches wide, exclusive of the arcade, under | 


which there is a broad footway. This width is 
hardly sufficient for a grand leading thorough- 
fare, put it has been restricted by unavoidable 
circumstances, and by the old part serving as a 
“ong The Rue St. Honoré has been widened 
rom 46 feet to 65 feet 6 inches, and it thus 
relieves the Rue de Rivoli of a portion of the 
heavier traflic, which would otherwise pass 
through it. 

In consequence of the immense s oceupied 
by the Louvre, it is necessary for the conve- 


nience of the public, to permit the passage of} , ne 
g; and to facilitate | sides next the Rue de Rivoli and the Place du 


carriages through the buildin 


shall be a direct and easy access, adapted for an 
immense thoroughfare, from the Boulevard to 
the Louvre. 
increased of late years, that it is difficult for 
vehicles to traverse the city, and the great prin- 
ciple adopted has been to provide wide thorough- 
fares from the stations of the railways, instead 
of those formerly required from the Barriéres. 
The Louvre may be considered a focus in which 
these communications concentrate, consequently 
the thoroughfares im its vicinity are left spacious 


with all requisite facility. Thus it will be seen 
on the plan, that opposite the Palais Royal an 
open space is left, called the Place du Palais 
Royal. The large block of building, which 


adjoins it on the right of the or, is to be 
called the Mitel des Chanins do Ber, or the 
Hotel du Louvre. 3 

The total frontage of the ground opposite the 


Louvre is 2,030 feet; 620 being occupied by 
streets, and the Place du Palais Royal; and 


1,410 by houses ; and of this le 1,285 feet 
are devoted to the Hotel and ot erections, 


under the direction of M. Hittorff and his 
colleagues. 

It has been said that the French are not an 
enterprising people, and that they ave deficient 
in mutual commercial confidence. We know, 
however, that great sums of money were for- 
merly hoarded by individuals, who have dis- 
covered of late, that they can apply them to 


{ 





realise a good interest; and a society called 
La Société Immobiliére, or Freehold Building 


Society, has been formed expressly to cover this 
ground with buildings, at a cost of about 
,500,000/. In order to accomplish this object 
_ within six months, they thought it necessary to 
appoint four architects, and they selected 
MM. Armand, Hittorff, Rohault de Fleury, and 
Pelechet. A committee of directors meet twice 
-a week. The contracts are made for all the 
works together, and consequently the full 
benefit of the magnitude of the operations is 
gained in the price. Their intention is that the 
whole mass shall be built, and the hotel finished 
and furnisbed when the Great Exhibition opens 
in May. 
‘ae = to direct your attention chiefly to 
this hotel, as a work of very great importance, 
the length being 501 feet, and the depth varying 
from 184 feet to 124 feet. 

There are several entrances, so that the hotel 
may be divided into two parts. No part of the 
ground floor, or of the entresol, except those 
occupied by the entrances, is to be appro- 
priated to hotel purposes, but these portions 
of the plan are to appropriated to 
shops, and the accommodation of the shop- 
keepers; therefore it is au premier that the 
hotel begins. Part of the first floor is appro- 
priated to princes and ambassadors, and other 
‘distinguished persons ; and it comprises nume- 

rous suites of apartments, with separate stair- 
cases. Here is one grand staircase of stone (the 
flight of steps 9 feet wide), with two other prin- 
cipal staircases to the right and left ; and there 
is a place for taking in luggage, and a carriage 
entrance to a court about 66 feet square, which 
is to be covered with glass. The under part is 
for carriages in waiting—the stables being in 
‘another part; and there are other carriage 
exits into the Rue St. Honoré, and the Rue de 
: Rivoli. 
The first floor contains a grand saloon for the 
/genera'ity of visitors, 133 feet long by 21 feet 
_6 inches wide ; two reception rooms, 37 feet by 
24 feet, and 33 feet by 24 feet; a coffee-room 
vand dining-hall, 125 feet by 45 feet; twenty- 
nine large rooms, about 30 feet by 20 feet, and 
| ninety-six smaller rooms, making a total of 125 
‘rooms, besides the gallery and the dining-hall 
for the table @héte; six principal and eight 
secondary staircases ; and above twenty water- 
Closets ; the passages are 7 feet 6 inches and 8 
| feet wide. 
There is an arcade with shops under it on the 


this line of communication the Emperor has | Palais Royal, but on the other two sides there 
determined that the Rue Richelieu shall be | te no arcades. There is a great deal of merit 
extended to intersect the Rue St. Honoré and im the arrangement of the private apartments, 





the Rue de Rivoli, and widened, so that there | especially as to the facility of access and 





* The fullowing is the 
Donaldson, at the In 
alrealy referred to, 
> 


sy 


$2 
ee 


subst pee of the paper read by Mr. T. L. | 
stitute of British Architects, January 22, 


egress. 
_ On the second floor, the general arrangements 
\are similar to those below, and there are 168 


The traffic of Paris has so much | 


enough to enable the traffic to be carried on | p 


spaemeienell 


| rooms of various sizes, from 13 feet or 14 feet 
to 10 feet wide, and from 11 feet to 20 feet 
long ; these rooms are of handsome proportions, 
and larger than in our own a 
There is another story above this, which is 
arranged in the same way; and there are two 
stories in the roof. In the lower of these the 
walls are upright and the rooms are good, and 
those above are for servants. There is no 
division of the servants’ apartments into groups, 
but they all communicate with one common 


assage. 
The total height of the building, from the pave- 
ment of the street to the ridge of the roof, is 90 
feet. From the level of the street to the - of 
the cornice, the height is 66 feet, leaving 24 fcet 
for the roof. The heights of the different apart- 
ments are as follow :—Entrance floor, 12 feet 
2 inches; entresol, or mezzanine, 9 feet 2 
inches ; first floor, 14 feet 6 inches; second 
floor, 11 feet 5 imches; third floor, 9 feet 6 
inches; two stories im the roof, each 8 feet 6 
inches : these dimensions, with about 7 feet for 
the thickness of the floors, make the total heiglit 
oe al la important part in the d 
roof plays an li in the de- 


sign, and I certainly think that a great deal of 
the maj of French buildings is derived froi 
these lofty roofs. If the roof were to be taken 


off the Tuileries, it would reduce the building 
to the humble proportions of an English Palace ; 
and if the Palace of Versailles had such a roof, 
it would not look, from the gardens and terraces, 
so mean and as it now does. Moreover, 
we must bear in mind that the French do not 
object as we do to an extra flight or two of 
stairs. 

With reference to the construction of this 
building, it may be mentioned that the base- 
ment is vaulted with arches of brick or stone, 
and the builder has excavated to a great depth 
(in some part 25 feet below the surface) to 
remove the old foundations. Part of it is ap- 
propriated to kitchens, and part to stores for 
goods. The walls in the basement are built oi 
wrought stone at the angles and openings, to 
give stre and solidity, with moellon, or 
rubble work, in the intermediate spaces. ‘The 
outer walls above the basement are all of good 
free-stone, left rough, but to be dressed and 
carved hereafter. In the floors, the fire-proof 
construction, which is very popular in Paris, 
and which the Emperor wishes to be used, is 
adopted. It consists of I-shaped rolled iron- 
girders from 6 to 8 inches deep, and 2 feet 
apart, kept together by saddle-bars. Boards are 
placed beneath the girders, and the space is 
filled in with pieces of stone, and the excellent 

laster of Paris. This concrete sets in a very 
ew hours, and the boards are removed, the 
mortar being sufficiently tenacious to hold the 
mass together. There are long diagonal iron 
tie bars at the angles of the walls, to keep the 
whole construction compactly together. 

In the upper floors, the staircases are mostly 
circular. In this country we generally consider 
such staircases as dangerous to descend, but 
they are not objected to in France, and they 
certainly economize space. The roof is of 
wrought iron, very light, and put together with 

t skill; and there are outside galleries 
along the upper cornice, which serve for the 
exercise and convenience of the occupants. 

Mr. Donaldson proceeded to describe some 
other private houses, part of the new buildings 
shown on the general plan, but distinct from 
the great hotel. In illustration of these he re- 
ferred, in detail, to the plans, elevations, and 
sections; and remarked particularly on the 
comparatively smal] number of bed-rooms con- 
nected with the principal suites of apartments. 

He further called the attention of the meeting 
to the improvement of the Bois de Boulogne, 
another work of the Emperor, now almost com- 
pleted ; and to a project for the erection of first- 
rate houses around the Arc del’ Etoile, in accord- 
ance with a‘design by M. Hittorff. He referred, 
in conclusion, to the works recently executed at 
the Luxembourg, and particularly to the Salle de 
Reception, formed out of the old Salle des Con- 
ferences and two other apartments belonging to 
the former Chamber of eae which had been 
thrown into one magnificent hall, 200 feet long, 
resplendent with marble, paintings, and gilding, 





in perfectly refined taste. For all this magni- 
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ficence the French people were indebted to the 
Emperor, who was agreat friend to architecture, 
and had judiciously given much profitable 
employment to the working classes, at the same 
time that he rendered Paris the first city in the 
world for the magnificence of its monuments, the 
ample and commodious lines of its thorough- 
fares and public streets, the improvement of its 
salubrity, and a centre of attraction to the people 
of every other country, in fact, of European arts 
and civilization; thus by the judicious and not 
imonious outlay of a few millions, contri- 
uting to the prosperity of the people, and the 
promotion of their commerce and manufactures. 

In the course of the diseusion which followed Mr. 
G. R. Burnell stated that, in his opinion, nothing 
had yet been erected to equal, in magnitude and com- 
pleteness, some of the great hotels of the United 
States; in which the arrangements for carrying up 
goods, washing, and cooking, were carried out by the 
aid of steam, in a very successful manner. The great 
length of the galleries in the French Hotel was an 
objection which would perhaps be felt more by 
English than by French visitors; and the same re- 
mark would apply to the appropriation of the ground 
floor and mezzanine to shops, obliging visitors to 
ascend a greater number of stairs. Very good rooms 
were shown upon the plans at a height of 80 feet 
from the ground, requiring 160 steps to arrive at 
them. The laws which regulated building in France 
rendered it necessary that the cornice should not be 
more than 66 feet from the pavement ;—above that 
height it was allowed to build in the roof, but the 
roof itself must be bounded within a portion of a 
circle of a certain radius. This law was enacted in 
the time of Louis XIV. and the Mansard Roof was 
invented for the purpose of evading its provisions. 
These roofs did not add to the grandeur of the build- 
ings, but on the contrary, they had a clumsy and 
heavy effect, especially when seen continuously in the 
long streets of the Continent ; and the rooms in them 
were necessarily uncomfortable. It was a very grave 
question in his mind, how all these expensive im- 
provements were to be paid for. Many large houses 
m and near London, originally occupied by the 
nobility and gentry, were now let as offices; and 
that, if this appropriation of them should in- 
erease, it would be much better at once to adopt 
the French system of living in separate floors, and to 
build accordingly. 

Mr. Ashton confessed that he was not much struck 
with any great advance which had been made by the 
French over the English in the new works in ques- 
tion, so far as Mr. Donaldson had explained and 
illustrated them. He concurred with Mr. Burnell in 
thinking the effect of the French roofs, surmounting 
stone walls with a heavy black mass, was very little 
short of ugly. The limit of 66 feet for the height of 
the cornice from the ground was very objectionable, 
and might prevent any grand architectural effect. 
He had himself lately built houses in Victoria-street, 
which were 80 feet in height from the pavement to 
the top of the corniee. The height, indeed, was a 
question of ground-rent ; it being necessary to build 
such houses as would pay the expense of making new 


streets, and substituting large thoroughfares for nar- | 
row and crowded streets; and this argument applied | 


.a8 forcibly to Paris as to London. 








excusable curiosity to d:sire to see these and | view to ameliorate their condition. Much talk 
other of the illustrious guests, while sitting at|bhas been expended, and loud complaints have 
table ; to say nothing of the cheerful face of the} been made against our leading journal, the 
Lord Mayor himself? The table was, however, | 4rgus, for misleading emigrants by holding ou: 
so overloaded with artificial flowers, vases, and| temptations which they bave failed to re-!i 
pink ivory cakes turned up with white, that it |The Government has also been assailed for uot 
was impossible to see more than two or three | throwing the Crown Jaud more freely into the 
couples opposite, your next neighbours, and the | market, to enable persons with small means to 
usual line of noses to the right and left. Mark | obtain leases with a right to purchase. ‘fli 
me! I do not object to flowers, ornaments, and | latter proposition should be carried out without 
cakes, in the tends I only object to their} delay, as it would afford profitable occupation 
being placed obstinately in the line of sight. | to the unskilled workman at present idle. 
The principal part of the conversation near me| But I presume the majority of those who are 
was, “Now look, between that cake and the | inclined to emigrate have no ambition to travel 
camelia, you can just see his moustache: no, | 16,000 miles to commence an agitation on the 
he is gone again.” “Now, now, the full-faced | rights of labour: they have been taught to 
man, just through that opening.” ‘‘ Where ?” | believe that here there was a scarcity of that 
“There! four this side the Lord Mayor.” | commodity which in England was not over-well 
“But where is the Lord Mayor?” and so on. | remunerated, and that a qualified artizan could 
It cannot be denied, that notwithstanding the evi- | readily obtain employment as soon as he landed. 
dent pains that had been taken, the early part of | A man who has served an apprenticeship to a 
the affair was cold and too quiet, all owing, in my | respectable trade, and who has laboured year 
opinion, to the impossibility of seeing and being | after year to acquire a proficiency therein, may 
seen. Surely the ornaments can be placed on feel no particular wish to commence a new liue 
the table so as to decorate without obstructing | of business, or to throw away all his previous 
the view,—so low or so high as to leave a clear | knowledge, to turn digger or ploughman. 
space for recognition and conversation. I take | The principal safety-valve for the unemployed 
the liberty of specifying the case, which was | mechanic is breaking stones for the various new 
very glaring, at the Mansion-house, because the roads. The stone chietly used belongs to the 
well-known taste of Lord Mayor Moon will, in | basaltic formation, and is very similar im colour 
addition to his official duties, acquit him of|and texture to the Carline-nose stone from 
having anything directly to do with the ar-| Scotland. A “crack hand” can break from two 
rangements; but in many private houses the | to three yards per day; but an amateur would 
grievance is deserving of censure. You will find it difficult to accomplish more than one 
recollect, sir, on a recent occasion (one of us| yard. Hundreds of good masons are now at 
having entered the drawing-room late), we sat , this convict-like occupation, and hundreds eannot 
three hours at Sinnes-tabte entirely ignorant | even get employment at this ignoble work. 
that each other was present, till we joined the; This colony has not grown at the ordinary 
rest re-entering the drawing-room, and yet one | rate of progress. The discovery of its great 
at least of us was invited to talk,—yes, to talk | mineral resources suddenly constituted it the 
to jardinitres, massive silver obstructions, anda | richest and most envied place in the world: iis 
centre-piece with half a dozen sprawling arms | wants immediately increased, and the stocks of 
holding up, just on a level with the eyes, pre- | necessaries and luxuries in the adjoming colouies 
served ginger, and other confiture—sweet , were soon consumed. The inhabitants neglecied 
indeed to the tooth, but gall and wormwood to their ordinary avocations: gold-digging and 
the tongue and eyes. These floral and metallic speculating superseded everything; and at onc 
obstructions are also unjust in hiding the eyes, | time it was feared we should fall short of 
jewels, and dresses of the ladies, than which provisions before supplies could arrive. A ery 
nothing can be more ornamental at the dinner- for goods and labour soon arose: behold, it is 
table. Let it be reformed altogether: let no now satisfied! all the stores in Melbourne are 
ornament whatever rise higher than 10 inches full to repletion, and much of their contents is 
from the table, and let none be suspended rotting away. Goods are almost a drug. 
lower than 26 inches above it. |Labour has declined one-half within four 
Cuarrersox. | months, and a strange anomaly is that as it 
becomes cheaper, the demand seems to diminish. 
ast It would appear that the machinery which 
ADVICE FROM MELBOURNE. | should regulate the supply of goods is sadly 
Tue journals I receive from England, in- “unmanageable, for I am certain that the remit- 
cluding the wilder which is specially wel-' ances that have been made during the last six 
comed, contain so many articles and communi- months cannot entice the continued stream of 
cations in reference to Australia in general, and articles that still contmue to pour into our 
Melbourne in particular, that I am induced to | already glutted market. The case is somewhat 
offer a few remarks on the present aspect of | different in regard to labour, for the difficulty of 
colonial affairs. obtaining employ ment has only been experienced 
In addressing you on this subject, I do not by recent arrivals. 


seek to captivate your readers with a romantic, Iam not so desponding as to suppose that 














DINNER-TABLE OBSTRUCTIVES. 
Wutte all your daily and weekly contempo- 


raries are fighting the country’s battles at home | 


and abroad, we should have the arts of peace 
and domesticity entirely overlooked were it not 
for such publications as the Builder. I write, 
therefore, to you, as the only publication that 
does not raise our blood to fever heat, to join in 
the general fashion, and get up a row or revolu- 
tion on—the dinner-table. The dining season 
is beginning ; and, as internal decoration is a sub- 
ject ki ed to your pursuits, I earnestly request 
you to use yonr powerful influence to smash the 
ee mode of dinmer-table decoration. 
erhaps you will better understand what I 
desire, if I narrate an actual fact. Being 
“somebody,” I was invited, with my wife, by 
the Lord Mayor, to the dinner on the 6th inst. 
and a very elegant affair it was ; but that need 
not be said by any one who knows the present 
chief magistrate. The arrangements, with one 
exception, were perfect: an elegant and well!- 
company partook of a most liberal hos- 
pitality—good cookery, choice wines, and all 
that sort of thing; but above all, there were 
the principal guests,—a live lord from the 
Crimea! and a dead lion from the Baltic!! 
Now, do you not think that it was at least an 


history of this extraordinary place : my wish is | we shall not recover from the present depres- 
| simply to state a few plain facts for the guidance sion, nor do I in any way seek to prevent hardy, 
of the working classes. | persevering, and industrious persons trying their 

On the present occasion, [ shall restrict my Sotames in Victoria. I only wish to imform 
remarks to the question of emigration, so far as them, through you, that they must expect to 
the interests of the artizan are concerned. The | “rough it” for a time. I would say to the 
professional experience I have had in this colony | skilled workman, “Should you land in Melbourne, 
tempts me to intrude my opinions upon your three months after you read this, wages will 
attention, in the hope that some of your readers probably be about 10s. per day, the necessities 
may be benefited thereby. The mail which of life a little, and the comforts a great deal 
brings this, will carry a great mass of letters dearer than in England. You will find a 
and newspapers to the friends of those who vastly increasing city, but you may discover 
have sesutdly sacle here, and who have been that there are plenty of hands already wait- 
attracted by the glowing accounts of prosperity ; ing to carry out its extension. You may liave 
and success that have been forwarded to Kng-| to do as you have done before, tramp to the 
land, both by the press and residents in the | next township, and, may be, from thence to the 
colony generally. | next, before you can obtain employment. All 

I am quite prepared to hear that three-fourths this is egret, Seema than you have probably 
of the leiters that have been sent home during | undergone in England, but, perhaps, you don’t 
the last four months are of a very gloomy mat canoe such hardships in a gold country. 
cheerless kind, and that the recent arrivals in| Think well, I would advise you, before you 
Victoria find themselves in a state of isolation ' give up anything like good, steady, remunerative 
and despondency, if not actual distress. }employment ; but should you determine on a 

The truth is, that hundreds of mechanics are | trial, come with a stout heart: don’t grumble 
now out of employment, although wages have | if at the outset you have to endure similar trials 
fallen within the space of three months from an | to those you suffered in England. Remember 
average of 30s. down to 15s. per day. | that Victoria comprises a vast extent of country, 

Public meetings of the working classes have | and that little has yet been done to develope its 
lately been held, and resolutions passed with a{ various resources. England is—Victoria has ¢o 
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be—built up. To accomplish this, capital is 
required as well as labour; and there should be 
some attraction in the fact that money can be 
safely invested at 15 to 20 percent.” 

I have written the above with the object of 
correcting the extreme statements, both pro and 
con. which I have known to be made in regard 
to this colony. : 

Having been three years in the midst of the 
building operations in and about Melbourne, I 
feel in a measure qualified to offer the above 
remarks to your notice. And in order that 








those for whose benefit I am now writing may 
know that I am in a position to give disin-| 
terested advice, and that I am not a disap-| 
pointed adventurer, I beg to state that I am of | 
the firm of Knight and Kemp, architects, whose | 
designs for Government House, Legislative | 
Council Chambers, Royal Exchange, &c. have 
been approved and selected by the Government’; | 
and that, in conjunction with Mr. Robert | 
Adams, C.E. (late of the West-India Docks), I 
have gained the first premium for a design for 
the proposed Melbourne Ship Canal and Docks. 


Joun GEORGE KNIGHT. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Brighton.—We are requested by Mr. Harmer 
to state, that the intimation in the Brighton 
Gazette, which we quoted last week, to the! 
effect that the dinner given at’the Race Hill 
Inn was as a mark of confidence in parties con- | 
nected with the undertaking is not exactly | 
correct: the writer says it was “from quite a} 
different motive.” 

Toddington.—W esleyan day-schools have been 
opened here, with sermons and subscriptions in 
aid of the building fund. For a similar 
object, on behalf of the new national schools, a 
performance of sacred music was held last week 
in the parish church. These latter schools are 
nearly completed. 


Stansted Mountfitchett—A central hall for 
lectures and other meetings, and for the pur- 
poses of the local literary institution, has been 
erected by a building company, who raised 550/. 
for the purpose, in 5/. shares. Mr. Glasscock, 
of Bishop’s Stortford, was the builder. The 
hall was opened on Thursday before last, with a 
soirée, in connection with the literary institution. 
It is situated on the Chapel-hill (an elevated 
site, midway between what is called Stansted 
Chapel and the town, called the Street). The 
front elevation has four Ionic columns, formi 
a portico, and supporting a pediment, perforate 
in the centre for a clock. Right and left of the 
entrance-hall are two small rooms, the former 
13 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, let as the 
post-office, and the latter 13 feet 6 inches by 10 
feet, let as a library and reading-room to the 
literary institution. The assembly or lecture- 
room is 44 feet in length by 25 feet wide, and 17 
feet 9 inches high. Corresponding in form and 
size with the small rooms in front of the build- 
ing, and over them, are two chambers occupied 
by the postmaster, who is also librarian of the 
institution. There are a kitchen and offices 
below the ground-floor. 


Headley.—The new parish church here was 
opened on Friday in last week by license of the 
Bishop of Winchester, after which a collection 
was made for the fittings and stalls in the 
chancel, designed and executed by Mr. William 
Shearburn, of Dorking, architect. Mr: Howard, 
of Ashtead Bank, provided the funds with which 
the church was built. 


Portland. —The breakwater works now extend 
to a distance of three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore. The stageing erected for the pur- 
pose of depositing the stone has a frontage of 
150 feet: the piles composing it are 80 feet in 
length, and ihe iron shoes affixed to the end, for 
the purpose of screwing them into their places, 
weigh upwards of half aton each. The piles 
are required of this length owing to the depth 
of water (60 feet) at the part now reached. 
Che stone is being deposited at the rate of 1,500 
tons a day. No less than seventy vessels were, 
a short time ago, anchored in Portland road- 
stead, under cover of the breakwater. 

Birmingham.—It appears from the report of 
the town council meeting that Mr. Ingram’s 








Chesterfield.—The design selected for the 
market hall is by Mr. J. Davies, of Halifax. — 

Elvaston.—A new church is to be erected in 
this village, on the site of the old one, which is 
being taken down. The contractor for the new 
bailing is Mr. G. Thompson, of Derby, and the 
amount of the contract is said to be a little 
more than 1,400/. 

Rochdale-—A meeting of the parishioners 
was held on Thursday before last, at the vestry 
of the parish church, “to consider plans for the 
further improvement and restoration of the 


‘church, including the removal of the present 


lleries, the erection of a new west gallery, the 
rebuilding of the north aisle, and the reseating 
of the remainder of the nave and aisles,” when 
a resolution was passed, all but unanimously, to 
theeffect that the vestry approved of the pe 
works, and consented to the vicar and church- 
wardens executing them, on condition that the 
cost be defrayed entirely by voluntary gifts, and 


be erected at South Shields, from the designs of 


Mr. T. Oliver, jun. is in the Norman style of 
architecture. The front gable is filled by a 
recessed arch, and terminated by a belfry. The 
columns are carried above the galleries, and the 
roof is divided into three compartments. Ac- 
commodation is provided for 800 persons, with 
schools for children below. 

Wigan.—The burial board were last week 
preparing to receive tenders for the erection of 
three chapels, two lodges, entrance gates, bridge 
to cross the railway, and other works. The 
land is situated about 1} mile from the market- 
= It will consist of eighteen acres, which 

ave been thus apportioned,—eight for the 
Church of England, six for Roman Catholics, 
and four for Dissenters. Three chapels are to 
be erected, similar in size and cost, as well as 
in general style of architecture, which is Geome- 
tric Decorated. Two lodges are to be provided, 
for superintendent and sexton, containing suit- 


| side of the church, which shows itself now that 





proposal to decorate the hall has been accepted. 


able accommodations, with office and waiting- 
room for cemetery business. The cemetery is 
to be ready on Ist July next. 


the parishioners not subjected to any rate or | 
charge in respect thereof. The subscription | 
list is already in progress, and additional exer- 
tions are now to be made to increase the funds 
thus to be realized. Mr. Clarke, the architect, 
has reported on the unsound, if not unsafe, 
condition of the piers and arches on the south 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 


Tue west end of Threadneedle-street has 


they are uncovered. He considers that the been widened and greatly improved by the 
south gallery ought at once to be removed, and removal of a block of old houses on the south 
that a thorough repair and reinstatement should | side of it, and the erection of three structures, 
take place of the piers, &c. one or more of them partly on the site of the former, and partly 
requiring to be taken out and replaced. Al- behind it, extending from the Royal Exchange- 
though this, he remarks, is not a matter of puildings to Finch-lane. The easternmost 
imminent importance, as affecting the future building, at the corner of Finch-lane, is for the 
stability of the building, yet he feels he has no | Bank of Australasia, and has been erected from 


power to order the work necessary to be done, | ; ; 
as it will involve additional cost. In the mean the designs of Mr. P. C. Hardwick, on ground 


time he regards it as his duty to make this the property of St. Thomas’s Hospital. The 
report to save himself from any responsibility. contractors are Messrs. Lucas, of the Belvedere- 
The work of restoration, both internal and road. The amount of this contract is 13,436/. 
external, has been commenced, as reported to inclusive of a portion of the building in Finch- 
the vestry meeting referred to. ‘lane, which is to be let as offices. 


Liverpool.—The dockcommittee have accepted| The Bank of Australasia is one of the most 
the tender of Messrs. Jones and Jump to take im rtant corporations connected with the 
down the shed on the south quay of the Bram- ¢olonies, and its transactions are very extensive : 
ley-Moore Dock and re-erect it on the quay of the present offices are in Austin-friars. ‘The fronts 
the Huskisson Dock, for 300/. The offer of the are wholly of Portland stone, and are remarkable 
Messrs. Thorneycroft to supply Staffordshire for the boldness of the projections, and a con- 
iron pistes, and of Mr. G. W. Armstrong to fix | siderable amount of carving effectively executed. 
up the steam and hydraulic machinery in the| Tt is to be regretted that this new range of 
new Wapping warehouses, for 11,745/. has also | buildings has unfortunately repeated a too fre- 
been accepte . quent fault in London, are erected without 

Shields.—Under the heading “ Who stops the any attempt at unity of style, or even an effort 
way?” the Gateshead Odserver quotes a para-| at picturesque relative arrangement. This is to 
graph from the Shields Advocate, to the follow-| be attributed to the hurry in which all our 
ing effect : “It has been our duty previously to buildings are built, preventing the study re- 
point out the slow progress of the piers, and to quired for combination of design, rather than to 
urge more energy in their construction. It was any want of appreciation of the desirableness of 
elicited _in evidence on Tuesday, before the endeavouring to make sage Se prenone assist 
Royal Commission, that the River Tyne Com- each other, and, whether of the same style or 
mission has been most urgent in its duties on not, produce one fine combination of architec- 
this mi jp of life and death, and that the tural forms. In this same street are the Sun 
delays of the works since December, 1858, have | Fire-oflice, designed by Mr. Cockerell, the Hall 
been owing entirely to the Admiralty ; that the of Commerce, and some other large buildings. 
railway, it appears, over which the Admiralty Had the money here expended been laid out 
has no control, is already about completed, and | with a view to a whole, what a magnificent 
ready to commenice the south pier; that thirty-| effect might have been produced. e shall 
six acres of rocks have been bought for their give views of the buildings adjoining the Bank 
construction ; that plans and specifications have , of Australasia in an early number. 
been lying for some time at the Admiralty, for| Other great changes in this street are in 
their sanction, which the Pier Act insists on, prospect, for the site of the celebrated South 
before the piers can be made, and which sanction Bea Gecte: on the other side of the way, at the 
the Admiralty refuses, absolutely refuses, with-' end where it enters Bisho -street, is to be 
out Mr. Walker, their engineer, is employed, | brought to the hammer on the 27th. The 
who demands a remuneration of 24 per cent.’ stately colonnade and grave court, which Charles 
upon the cost of the works, which, if they| Lamb so graphically describes,—“ The long 
amount, as they are likely to do, to half a’ passages hung with buckets appended in idle 
million sterling, will put in the said Mr. Walker’s _rows to walls whose substance might defy any, 
pocket 12,000/. When it is known that this | short of the last, co tion ;—with vast 
engineer had been already appointed by the ranges of cellarage under all, where dollars and 
Tyne Commissioners their consulting engineer | pieces of eight once lay, an ‘“ unsunned heap,” 
for the piers, at a salary of 200/. a year, we or mammon to have solaced his solitary heart 
think the public will agree with us in repudiat- withal,—long since dissipated or scattered into 
ing this conduct of the Admiralty, and sustain- | air at the blast of the breaking of that famous 
ing the determination of the commissioners to Bubble,”—will now doubtless soon give place 
resist this venal dictation of the Admiralty.” to modern residences and new speculations. 
The Gateshead Odserver remarks on this para-| Threadneedle-street was or called 
graph that, “ The commissioners and their clerk | Three Needle-street, from the charge on the 
were accused of obstructing the appointment of | shield of the Needle-makers’ Company’s arms ; 





a resident superintendent of the works;” andor, according to Pennant, from the halls of the 
asks, “Has no other obstructive stood in the , Merchant Tailors, Tailors, and Linen Armourers 
way ?”—The Methodist Free Church about to | in the street. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS FOR 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


We think it right to remind architects that 
all drawings intended for the Paris Exhibition 
must be delivered at Gore House by this Satur. 
day, the 17th. 

We have already given the ions under 
which the selection of works will be made. We 
would repeat, however, that artists can con- 
tribute to the Universal Exhibition works which 
have been previously exhibited; but there can- 
not be admitted,— 

Ist. Copies, excepting such as may reproduce 
a work in a different manner on enamel, by 
drawing, &e. 

2nd. Pictures, and other objects, without 
frames. 

3rd Sculptures in unbaked clay. 





THE FLOW OF WATER THROUGH 
PIPES AND ORIFICES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Ow the 6th inst. the paper read was “On the 
Flow of Water through Pipes and Orifices,” by 
Mr. J. Leslie. The author having been pro- 
fessionally called upon to report on a small 
scheme of water-supply, in which it was pro- 
posed to lay down a pipe with an unusually 


smali declivity, was induced to have a set of 


experiments made on the discharge of a new lead 

ipe of 24 inches diameter, and 1,086 feet in 
ength, with heads varying from ,’,ths of an 
inch to 10 feet. This pipe was laid in a coil of 
about 70 feet in diameter, and was afterwards 
successively shortened into lengths of 540 feet, 
270 feet, 100 feet, 25 feet, and 10 feet. Other 
experiments were also made with pipes of 14 
inch, and 14 inch diameter. 

As much care as possible was taken to ensure 
the escape of air, but the results were in some 
cases so anomalous as to induce the belief that 
complete success had not, in this respect, been 
always obtained. 

The object of the author having been to in- 
stitute a comparison between the deductions of 
hydraulicians and the results of direct experi- 
ment, he had adopted, as a standard of com- 
parison, a formula which he believed to be due 
to Du Buat, and from that had caleulated “ the 
ratio of actual discharge to Du Buat’s formula.” 

The formula employed was thus expressed :— 

3000 Vd 


ee 


°= 
J! 
A 


in which v was the velocity per minute, / the 
length of the pipe, increased by fifty diameters, 
and d the diameter of the pipe, all in feet. 

For the discharge (D), in cubic feet per 
minute, this formula became 


2356°2 ds 


bD=————. 
nage 
h 


Adopting this formula, the results differed 
very cuneiiily from those of the observed 
discharge. 

Bt by was shown in the discussion, which was 
only commenced, that the formula relied upon 
by the author was not that of Du Buat, which 
when applied gave results more closely approxi- 
mating to those of the experiments, than were 
obtained by the formula employed in the con- 
struction of this table. | 

Numerous experiments were also made on 
simple orifices,—on short tubes placed some- 
times vertically, and sometimes horizontally,— 
and on vertical pipes, from which coefficients of 
discharge, greatly at variance with accepted 
data, had been deduced; but it was afterwards 
discovered, that the apparent anomaly dis- 
appeared, if the active head were measured by 
the difference of level between the surface of 
the water in the cistern and the point of exit 
from the pipe, or the difference of level of the 
water in the upper and the lower cisterns. 

The “ Colinton pipe ” was 16 inches diameter, 
29,580 feet long, with a differential head of 420 
feet. The mean of fifteen observations gave an 
actual discharge of 571 cubic feet per minute, 
whereas the formula required that the discharge 








should have been 575 cubic feet per minute. 
This pipe was only eight or nine years old. 

A new iron pipe of 2} inches diameter, and 
1,150 feet long, with about 11 feet of fall, 
yielded about what was due by formula to a pipe 
of 2} inches diameter. 

Observations were also made on the Dundee 
conduit, whicn was 2 feet broad, with rectangular 
sides and a bottom of smooth stone slabs, with 
the following results :— 


Fall 1 in 1,000. 





- | Actual 

Caleulated| Actual Average 

Depth. foe sony ee cel ascertained 
| Velocity. 


Velocity by 
Floats at 
Surface. 





| mere ave 

Inches. |Cubic Feet.|Cubie Feet. Cubic Feet. |Cubic Feet. 
6 109° | 11009 110-09 128°5 
7 13" 








13483 116° 129°7 

4 160° 16216 | 1216 133-1 

9 186: 18461 | 123° 136-7 

10 213° 21428 | 1236 138°} 
11 240°3 | 240 8 86| «131 | 140° 

12 268: 2666 | 1333 | 1467 





The formula used in this instance might be 
thus expressed :— 
ti hyd. mean depth x fall in feet per mile = 
velocity in miles per hour. 

The author’s conclusions were, that while 
“ Du Buat’s” formula gave very accurate results 
at moderate rates of inclination, it gave a great 
‘deal more than the actual discharge with ve 
low gradients, and very considerably less be 
steep gradients. 





METROPOLITAN CEMETERIES. 


WHEN professionally employed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Highgate, it frequently occurs that 
I hear the opinion of residents in that hitherto 
favourite district, as to the great cemetery 
there, now nearly replete with defunct mortality. 

Already the depreciation of property there, 
occasioned by the obtrusion of a Campo Santo 
upon an extended scale, surpasses the caleula- 
tion of those not interested therein. So far as 
the precincts extend, and that is to the whole 
southern slope of the bill, a great loss has been 
sustained by proprietors and old residents, who, 
finding the position elevated, picturesque, and 
healthful (as well as the most proximate and 
convenient), rural retirement from the City, 
still hold on, despite the funereal aspect of the 
vicinage. Bad, however, as the effect has been 
of the first enclosed burying-ground, worse is 
still menaced, if it is not already put in actual 
operation. The Cemetery Company has pur- 
chased fourteen acres more, adjacent to their 
present preserves, extending lower down the 
hill, and approximating to the numerous newly- 
erected detached mansions, and to that noble 
public institution the Small-pox Hospital! If 
this be carried gut, and the whole cityward 
side of this really benatifal suburb be converted 
into a necropolis for the million, what is to 
become of the old mbabitants and their pro- 
perty? That it will be further depreciated, 
none can doubt. Some avoid such neighbour- 
hoods, perhaps apprehending a vitiated atmos- 
phere ; others, on account of funereal proces- 
sions and the evidences of monumental (although 
sometimes florid and ornate) sarcophagi. This 
feeling extends even to the northern side of the 
hill, which is only approachable by the same 
causeways. 

Local opposition has essayed in vain to resist 
the fixture of a cemetery im this truly beautiful 
and commanding suburb—once the resort of 
holiday folks, and equally with Hampstead, the 
solace of those who, restricted to one day’s 
relaxation, sought for rural and sylvan scenery 
within a six-mile scope. 

To resist the threatened invasion, there is 
now no hope, unless the editor of the Builder 
lend the aid of his pen and the assistance of his 
universal columns to sustain the right, and to 
repel the wrong. 

The discontinuance of intramural sepulture, 
under the new sanitary movement, is doubtless 
a great boon to the neighbourhoods so benefited ; 
but the enclosure of our suburbs, and the re- 
striction of improvement in the very best, and 
otherwise most favoured positions, is a suicidal 
oversight. In legislation, this evil has yet to 
be provided against, for it will be some time 








before Woking Cemetery can be made to accord 





with popular predilections, so as to come into 
general use. The more distant those extended 
cemeteries are from the metropolis, the better. 
This age cannot approve the Mezentian judg- 
ments which ries that the living should be 
tied to the dead. 

There is now a movement throughout ail the 
Cemeteries.—Kensall Green Company has pur- 
chased eight acres, also to be inclosed. i 
stands certainly at a respectful distance; but 
Brompton Cemetery is much too near. There 
can be no doubt as tothe imprudence and im- 

licy of establishing that of Abney-park, in a 
ow and densely populated Ek and 
it is certainly most desirable that an authori- 
tative check be given to companies speculating 
in mortuaries and sepulchral rests within the 
bills of mortality; if they are allowed to in- 
crease with the growth of, population, an oppi- 
dan desirous of a day’s refreshment on a boliday 
excursion, will soon have no other alternative 
than to be hilarious amongst the tombs. 

ARCHITECT. 





COMPETITIONS. 
ASSIZE COURTS, TAUNTON. 


With reference to a pa ph on this sub- 
ject in our journal of the 3rd, we have received 
a letter from Sir Peregrine Acland, denying that 
any blame can attach to an architect whom he 
had directed to prepare a plan showing certain 
modifications of the county surveyor’s design, 
and which plan led to the open competition now 
pending. We expressed no opinion on the 
complaints forwarded to us. Our remark (and 
we take leave to repeat it) that, “Jf architects 
do not behave honourably towards each other, 
they can scarcely expect much consideration 
from the public,” was a general one. We shall 
wait the result of the competition to see the 
necessity for its application. 

THE SHEFFIELD SCHOOL OF ART COMPETITION. 

Several correspondents comment in strong 
terms on the deceptions practised by compe- 
titors in the preparation of their designs,— 
wrong scale, showy colours, and palpably incor- 
rect estimates. 


IPSWICH. 


The council have been discussing the payment 
of a bill amounting to 148/. for repairs to Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, built not long ago. 
The competition and the selection of the archi- 
tect were discussed at some length in our pages, 
as our readers will doubtless remember. The 
building gave way during its erection, but was 

set right, and has since required what the 
| council called “ strengthening plasters !” 
BRIDGNORTH. 

We are informed, with reference to the de- 
signs for New Public Buildings and Markets, 
Bridgnorth, the directors have awarded the first 
premium to Mr. Barry, of Liverpool. 

LYNN. 

The plan of Mr. Maberly, of Lynn, has been 
accepted for the new workhouse. There were 
twenty-six competitors. 





ARCHITECTURAL AND ART-LITERATURE 
IN GERMANY. 

Wuatever the King of Prussia may be in a 
political point of view, he is a patron of literature, 
however distracted the “fatherland” may be as to 
what shall be its course in the present great struggle, 
in order that its trampled nationality may arise and 
vindicate a right to a foremost place among the powers 
which govern the world,—Germany, true to her 
philosophical and esthetic fame, never for one 
moment ceases to maintain it by fresh efforts in 
literature and science. ‘Two great works demand our 
special notice at the present moment; one of which 
the first instalment has been given, another which is 
about to appear. We gather the information from the 
letter of the able and well-informed German corre- 
spondent of Norton's New York Literary Gazette. 

The first part of a new work upon the history of 
architecture (Geschichte der Baukunst), by the well- 
known Dr. Kiigler, of Berlin, has just been published 
in that city. The previous criticisms of that writer 
upon all matters pertaining to the fine arts are already 
well known among English readers, especially the 
“ Handbooks of Painting,’ which were translated 
under the direction of Sir Charles Eastlake and Sir 
Edmund Head. Kiigler’s “‘ General History of Art” 











is no less worthy of general circulation. The work 
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which we now notice has a different scope from any 
which have preceded it, being intended to do 
thoroughly and completely for architecture what had 
been previously done by the author in a general way 
for all branches of the fine arts. The first part just 
issued goes back accordingly to the commencement 
of historical knowledge, examining with all the light 
which the recent investigations of Lepsius, Brugsch, 
Layard, Botta, and others have furnished, the earliest 
monuments of antiquity, and presenting, in 3 clear, 
connected manner, a view of the architectural attain- 
ments of all ancient nations of whom we have any 
knowledge. Succeeding volumes will bring the work 
down to modern times, and the whole is to be amply 
illustrated with new engravings. As the publication 
of this work may be regarded of high importance both 
in its theoretical and practical bearings, the following 
extracts from the prospectus will not be devoid of 
interest :— iz 

“ Written historical records will form one principal 
source of the work, but another more important 
source is that which is drawn from the monuments 
themselves. The former in most cases can only give 
a general knowledge upon which the monumental 
forms depended,—can only furnish the connecting 
points for fixing, chronologically, particular monu- 
ments; the latter give an exhibition of the meaning | 
of each monument, and of its artistic results. The 
work will be divided according to national and his- 
torical groups, into principal and subordinate parts. 
Each historical group of nations will be treated as a 
connected whole, from the commencement to the 





termination of its career: the succession of the 
groups will be in accordance with the origin of their 
earliest development. 

Each part commences with a general view of the 
characteristics of the group to which it relates. After 
this comes a verification by reference to particular 
monuments according to their importance, and accord- 





ing to the peculiar historical circumstances which are 

thereby set forth. A full citation will be given of | 
the authorities upon which the work is based. The 

work is intended to be supplementary to the ‘ Monu- | 
ments of Art’ (Denkmiiler der Kunst), and to the | 
‘Handbook of the History of Art’ (Handbuch der 

Kuntsgeschichte), by the same author; and accord- 

ingly illustrations which were given in the former of 
these works will not be repeated in the new volumes 

that are now announced under the above-mentioned 

title of the ‘ History of Architecture’ (Geschichte der 

Baukunst).” 








monumental history,—science seems to impose upon 
scholars who are especially devoted to the study of 
antiquities, the difficult task of arresting from eternal 
oblivion and irreparable loss the inscriptions which 
still remain in the land of Egypt. Z 

Although not in strict conformity to the title we 
have affixed to these observations, we add a paragraph 
from the same source upon a correlative subject which 
may be useful to some of our readers :— 

“An excellent opportunity of procuring casts of 
many of the finest statues of both ancient and modern 
times, is now offered at the Royal Museum of Berlin. 
What is known as the Old Museum in Berlin, con- 
tains among its collections many valuable original 
antiques in marble. For the collections of the new 
museum, on the other hand, casts have been taken 
from such works of the sculptor’s art as are found 
in other galleries. The duplicates of several hundred 
different casts, of which the originals are sometimes in 
Berlin, and sometimes in other cities, are now offered 
for sale. Among the most important of these are the 
‘Horse Subduers’ (each more than 17 feet high), 
attributed to Phidias and Praxiteles, of which the | 
originals are in Ronie: and the group which is so 
celebrated in Naples,—the ‘ Farnesian Bull.’ Cata- 
logues have been prepared, containing a full descrip- 
tion of each statue, with the place where the original 


THE PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

I osserve by your Parliamentary intelligence 
that Sir B. Hall, Bart. M.P. has introduced a 
new Public Health Bill, and also an amended 
Nuisance Removal Act. I had hoped that be- 
fore the introduction of an amended Public 
Health Bill, a Parliamentary inquiry would have 
been instituted into the operations of the Act 
of 1848 in those towns where it has been adopted, 
also into the reasons for which those towns have 
not adopted it where a preliminary inquiry had 
been made by the inspectors of the Board of 
Health ; in fact, into the general working of that 
measure and the Nuisance Removal Act. * * 
I think a Public Health Act should be of a 
more comprehensive character than that of 
1848. 1t should not only include power for 
sanitary works, such as sewerage, paving, water 
and gas supply, abattoirs, &c. but should have 
general powers for the improvement of towns, 
the — of buildings, and the more 
effectual removal of nuisances of every kind. 

It is of little use to apply the remedies 
casually alluded to above for the sanitary im- 





may be found, and the size and price of the cast. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. | 


Messrs. Pownatt, Donanpson, and HESKETH, as | 
a deputation from the district surveyors, had an inter- | 
view with Sir William Molesworth, in Whitehall- | 
place, on Saturday, the 10th inst. They explained 
the incorrectness of the statements contained in the | 
letter of the Secretary of the Board of Health to | 
Lord Palmerston, and that no neglect on the part of | 
the district surveyors had occurred in regard to | 
noxious trades and businesses. In respect of cellar | 
dwellings, they are, in fact, more a matter of police | 
inspection and regulation, like the lodging-houses, | 
which have been remedied so beneficially, and to so 
great an extent, by the vigilance and prompt proceed- | 
ings of the force, and for which purpose the powers 
of that body are so efficient. | 
| 


FALL OF A HOUSE AT ISLINGTON. 

On the night of Sunday last, the 11th, part ofa 
house, No. 2, in the Lower-road, Islington (a few | 
doors from the Greer), fell to the grownd, and caused | 





;are adopted to improve the 


provement of towns, unless stringent measures 
“Homes of the 
Poor.” Many of these in our towns are in un- 
healthy situations, badly constructed, in a ve 
dilapidated state ; in fact, unfit for human habi- 
tations. These are the origin of our heavy bills 
of mortality, the seats of sickness, squalor, and 
death, and the roots at which legislation and 
philanthropy should strike to lessen their de- 
structive and demoralising effect. 

The state of the ‘“ Homes of the Poor” in 
London must be as familiar to the masses as 
household words, since the publication of those 
able papers, forming the ‘“ London Shadows.” 
The startling facts and stern realities of human 
misery, drawn by so vigorous a hand, true to 
the life, and brought home to the heart, where 
a spark of feeling exists, must, I am sure, have 
had their due weight and import with our legis- 
lators and the high and noble of the land, and 
the residents of the largest and most opulent 
city in the world, by some called modern 
Be lolen but I must inform you, if you extend 


The next publication deserving of attention be-' the death of no fewer than seven persons, including | your researches, your useful sanitary mission, 


longs to that class which are the result of those | 
scientific expeditions that do so much credit to | 
foreign governments and so little to our own, from | 
their utter neglect of such means as originating from 
within, and the scanty and grudging aid they receive 
when proposed from without. The work announced 
for publication in Berlin is one of great value upon 
the subject of Egyptian antiquities. It will contain 
the studies and investigations of Dr. Henri Bragsch, 
a private-docent in the University of Berlin. This 
learned scholar, although still a young man, was sent 
by the King of Prussia, upon the special recommenda- 
tion of Baron Von Humboldt, two years ago, to visit 
Egypt and explore its ancient monuments. Although 
the funds which were placed at the disposal of Dr. 
Brugsch were far less than those appropriated to the 
first Prussian expedition to the Nile, which achieved, 
under the direction of Dr. Lepsius, so high a reputa- 
lion, yet the facts which it has brought to light are 
of the greatest importance in the study of those in- 
teresting antiquities. 

The work now about to be published will bear the 
following title: “ Monumens de U Egypte, décrit, 
commentés, et reproduits, par le Dr. Henri Brugsch, 
pendant le séjour qu'il a fait dans ce Pays en 1858 et 
1854, par ordre de sa Majesté le Roi de Prusse.” We 
cannot give a better idea of its scope than by the fol- 
lowing translation from the announcement of the pub- 
lisher :—“The monuments of Egypt, that history 
written upon granite, and which extends back to the 
farthest antiquity, have been successively described 
and even explored in Egypt by learned savans, 
amongst the foremost of whom, Champollion, Rosel- 
lini, and Lepsius, should be mentioned ; but the 
works of these celebrated men are far from having 
satisfied the different interests of study which so vast 
a subject demands, or from having exhausted that soil, 
so fertile in the monuments of archeology, invaluable 
treasures for the artist, the scholar, and the historian.” 


Thousands of the most interesting inscriptions are 
undoubtedly still buried in the rubbish formed by the 
dust of ages: and as each year the inundations of the 
Nile, the blind and venal eupidity of the Arabs, who 
prostitute these venerable remains to serve their most 
common wants, and also the deplorable mania of in- 
numerable tourists for mutilating previous inscrip- 
tions, for the puerile gratification of taking back to 

Uurope some miserable relic from these ruins, all 
unite iu threatening the speedy destruction of this 





a policeman, Francis Stoker, who courageously at- | 
tempted to aid the inmates. Although recently | 
pointed and repaired externally so as to have a decent 
appearance, it was a very old house, and had been | 
much cut about and altered internally, without the ' 
knowledge of probable results. The northermflank | 
wall adjoined an old wall belonging to the next house, | 
and on it a considerable weight had been thrown by | 
the formation of a cartway through the house a few | 
years ago. It is thought that this wall, originally too 
slight, had been weakened by alterations, and ulti- 
mately yielded. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday, the 14th, and 
was adjourned to the 21st to obtain the evidence of a 
surveyor. It appeared in evidence that the house, 
consisting of eleven rooms, was occupied by thirty- 
six persons. 

There are several other houses in the neighbour- 
hood in a very bad state, and this disastrous occur- 
rence will probably lessen the objection, which a con- 
scientious district-surveyor must always feel, against 
interfering with the property of individuals on any 
but the most unequivocal evidence of danger. 








BALL FOR BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


In accordance with the notices we had previously 
given, the ball in aid of the funds of this important 
and excellent charity, took place at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s, on Thursday, the 8th of February, and 
was attended by a large number of visitors, who made 
good use of the exciting strains of Adams’s band. We 
must nevertheless say, that the leading builders and 
others connected with the trade, did not show in the 
numbers the committee had a right to expect, when 
we consider the object they have at heart. Still it 
was very well attended. The arrangements were all 
excellent and did great credit to the Honorary Secretary 
and those members of the Committee who assisted 
him. On another occasion we hope the above hint 
will not be lost on those who, from their position and 
circumstances, are able to give a higher character to 
the meeting. 








ELFCTRO- TELEGRAPHIC ProGrEss. — Rome, it 
appears, will this month be placed in telegraphic 


and your graphic pen, to the provinces, you will 
find in many localities shadows as murky and 
dark as those you have so faithfully and 
eloquently portrayed ; habitations as wretched, 
human beings as squalid and miserable, sickness 
as proverbial, and deaths as premature and 
horrible as in your overgrown city; and the 
rising generation of Britons are gradually dege- 
nerating from the fine, manly frame, and stalwart 
proportions of our forefathers, from causes 
within the reach of human aid, human fore- 
thought, and high-horn philanthropy. The 
working classes, although the bone and sinew of 
the country, are, unhappily, not sufficiently con- 
sidered ; and woe to Great Britain if she neglects 
her sons of toil: as the poet most feelingly and 
beautifully expresses it,— 
** Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied,” 
One of the first measures in the sanitary im- 
provement of towns is to see that your streets 
are laid out as spacious as gees which has 
heretofore been so grievously neglected; that 
there are no cul de sacs, or where they exist 1 
would throw them open, and compensate the 
owners out of the rates. This I should call 
municipal or parochial economy. I would also 
see that the homes of the poor are made healthy, 
that they are properly and substantially built, 
roperly drained and supplied with water, and 
| In open, airy situations. Cellar dwellings should 
be totally and irrevocably abolished. As to the 
improvement and widening ‘of streets, &c. 1 
think general powers are necessary, so that 
when houses are taken down for re-erection, 
they should be set back to improve the line of 
street, or removed entirely to improve any line 
of thoroughfare, by compensating the owners, 
as private interests ought im every instance to 
give way for the public benefit. 
The arrangement, amount of compensation, 
&e. might be settled by a commission,—the 





communication with the principal cities of Europe, 
by the completion of the line from Rome to Bologna. 





Board of Health, for instance,—as in the case 
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of the Highland roads, Holyhead road com- 
missions, &c. As to nuisances, I would take 
powers to remove with a vigorous hand all 
manufactories, of whatever character, that 
affected the public health. I think it will be 
admitted that no man has a right to plant his 
works in a town, for his private benefit, and 
poison the inhabitants, even if he be prepared 
to compensate them pecuniarily for the losses 
and misery he occasions. I would also re- 
move slaughter-houses, piggeries, manure 
heaps, &c.; in fact, any matters or thing that 


would have an injurious tendency or effect on 
public health. B. B. 





Potices of Books. 

Views of the Crystal Palace and Park, from 
Drawings by eminent Artists: with literary 
No'ices by M.D. Wyatt. London : Day and 
Son. 


We have here twenty-four views, including a 
title-page, lithographed in tints, from drawings 
and photographs, and accompanied by brief de- 
scriptions from the graceful pen of Mr. Digby 
Wyatt. Two of the views, namely those of the 
Pompeian Court and the Italian Court, attempt 
to convey some idea of the polychromatic deco- 
rations employed: the remainder are in simple 
tints, and, F ithout pretence to great excellence, 
scrve as pleasant souvenirs for those who have 
v'sited Sydenham, and incitements for those who 
J ave not. 


“The great end and aim of the Crystal 
Palace,” sys Mr. Wyatt, “are to cultivate the 
imaginative faculty in the workman himself,— 
to cause its value to be appreciated by the class 
of employers,—and to pat a recognition of it 
intspensable on the part of purchasers, and of 
all who by their position and influence may be 
able to direct the current of popular feeling.” 
B,; its means we may thus hope that a clearer 
recognition of beauty will gradually extend 
throughout the country, and elevate our manu- 
factures to at least an equality, in point of design, 
with those of any other nation. We have 
laboured strenuous i to make the real purpose 
of the Sydenham Palace apparent. Its value 


is not at present recognised by the general 
ublic, but it will soelvalle be felt, and wi!l 
food to important results. 


VARIORUM. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh, have 
yublished, as a separate treatise, the article by 
Mtr. F. Dent, chronometer-maker to the Queen, 
im the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” on clock 
and watch work. There is an appendix on the 
Dipleidoscope. The great clock for the Houses 
of Parliament, as Mr. Dent states in this trea- 
tise, had been going in his factory for some time 
when he was writing. It was, by the contract, 
to have been fixed by February ‘last, but the 
tower was not ready for it. The dials are to be 
22 feet in diameter, and will be the largest in 
the world with the minute hand. Every half 
minute the point of the minute-hand will 
move nearly seven inches. The clock will go 
eight and a half days, and strike only for seven 
and a half, so as to indicate by its silence any 
neglect in winding it up. The mere winding of 
each of the striking parts will probably take 
two hours. The pendulum is 15 feet long. 
The wheels are of cast-iron. The hour bell is 
8 feet high, and above 9 feet in diameter, weigh- 
ing 14 to 15 tons. The weight of the hammer 
is 4cwt. The largest of the mere quarter bells 
is about the size of the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which weighs 5} tons. The clock as a whole is 
said to be at least eight times as large as a full- 
sized cathedral clock. The main works will be 
on the top of the great frame, which is a trussed 
girder frame 19 inches deep (like the girders of 
the Crystal Palace), resting on two walls 11 feet 
apart, which come right up from the bottom of 
the tower.——An interesting sketch of “Corn- 
wall; its Mines, Miners, and Scenery,” in two 
parts, of Longmans’ “ Travellers’ Library,”’ b 
the author of “Our Coal-fields and our Coal- 
pits,” has been recently issued; as also a part 
on “ Voyages and Discoveries in the Arctic 
Regions,” edited by Mr. F. Mayne.——* The 


Post Magazine Almanac and Insurance Direc- 
tory,” for 1855, published by Pateman, of Wine- 
office-court, Fleet-street, is useful to ali inte- 
rested in life and fire insurance,—and who are 
not? Assurance associations are vastly on the 
increase, and yet there is doubtless room for all, 
and for more, perhaps, than those even yet pro- 
jected. During the last year no less than 
seventy-one of, such associations have been set 
agoing. The almanac under notice contains a 
list of these, beginning with ‘The Alma,” and 
ending with ‘The World.” It also, of course, 
contains a list of those already established. 
Part VI. of the “ Micrographic Dictionary ” 
has recently been published by Van Voorst, of 
Paternoster-row. As we have said before, this 
is a valuable publication, well illustrated with 
plates and woodcuts of curious microscopic 
objects.——Messrs. Longman have published a 
small volume on arithmetic, by Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
B.A. the purpose of which we must allow the 
title itself to describe. It is titled “ Self- | 
proving Examples in the four first Rules of 
Arithmetic, simple and compound, especially 
adapted for self-practice as well as school or 
family use, allowing the teacher to set innu- 
merable examples simultaneously, and to verify 
the results at sight, without permitting the 
pupils to foresee, and, therefore, ‘force the 
answer ;’ to which are added examples in con- 
tracted division, square and cube root as self- 
practice for advanced computors, with an 
explanation of Guy’s and Horner’s rules.” 
As results of the endeavour to obtain cheap 
reading for the multitude, no unimportant 
matter, Messrs. Routledge have sent us “ The 
Curse of Gold,” and “The Family Feud,” both 
very readable tales, the commencement of a 
series of original novels; while from Houlston 
and Stoneman, we have Fanny Fern’s “ Ruth 
Hall,” which, although wanting in refinement, 
and said to be unjust, is interesting as 
picturing the experiences of one struggling 
to maintain herself by her genius and her 
pen. It may not be known to all our 
readers, that the lady who has obtained her- 
self a reputation under the name of Fanny 
Fern, is the sister of Mr. N. P. Willis. 
“Mother and Son,” the first of a series of 
tales, with a purpose, intended for children 
(J. H. Parker), is very well intended, but is so 
unpleasant that we should scarcely like to give 
it to a child——-Routledge’s cheap issues of 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s novels and tales, is a 
boon to the reading multitude. And we may 
note here, by the way, that the current 
| “ Blackwood” contains a very eloquent eulogy 
of Bulwer,—the first novelist of our time. 
The handsome little volume titled .“« The Pocket 
Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland,” by Mr. 
H. R. Forster, of the Morning Post, has just 
been issued by Bogue, of Fleet-street. This is 
its fifth anniversary. The whole work is vir- 
tually revised by the nobility themselves, and 
one painfully interesting portion of the present 
year’s volume, and peculiar to this year’s volume 
alone it is to be hoped, is the list of the many 
deaths of those gallant scions of our aristocracy 
who have fallen in a glorious cause in the Crimea 
|and elsewhere in the East: this list is brought 
‘down to the latest possible date. The book 
contains, of course, a list of titles of courtesy, 
as well as of the ecclesiastical dignitaries, the 
Privy Council, the Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom, &c.——Mr. Tate, of Kneller Training 
College, is still engaged in his public labours 
































as a teacher of the young: he has just had 
issued, by Messrs. Longman and Co. “ An! 
Elementary Course of Natural and Experi-| 
mental Philosophy, 
nuifierous illustrations. The selection of these, 
and of experimental detai!s connected with 
them, appears to be, in many instances at least, 
particularly well calculated to attract the interest | 
of those “beginners,” for whose use the work | 
is intended. “Timbs’s Year-Book of Facts ” | 
(Bogue, publisher), is now itself a well-estab- 
lished fact. It always forms one of the most | 
interesting of the many volumes which pass 
through our hands in the course of the year, | 
and hence we ever look forward with interest to | 
its perennial recurrence, as a sort of focal or: 
vee sepa view of the progress made throughout 
the twelvemonth in all the various arts and 
sciences. 











Miscellanea. 

METROPOLITAN Sewers ComMission.—On 6th 
inst. a special court was held to consider various 
motions, of which notice had been given. Depaty 
Harrison and Mr. Taylor were present as repre- 
sentatives of the City. Sir John Shelly moved, 
“That the whole question of the main drainage north 
of the Thames be not taken into consideration until 
the various plans recently proposed, or which may be, 
before the first Tuesday in April next, laid before the 
commission, for such drainage, be brought before the 
court, and due time for consideration on such plans 
be given.” While speaking on the resolution, Sir John 
remarked that as a portion of the works of northern 
drainage—the Hackney-brook sewer—had been con- 
tracted for and executed, so far as that part was con- 
cerned it appeared that the court would be bound to 
follow out the plan of the preceding commission, or 
to sacrifice a portion of the works that had been 
executed ; but certainly the impression left on his 
mind was not one of confidence in the late commis- 
sion ; and when he was appointed he was not prepared 
to pledge himself to anything that had been done by 
the former commission, and therefore it was that he 
had introduced this motion. Mr. Thwaites seconded 
the resolution, which was also supported by Mr. Offer, 
Mr. Ward, &c.; and op by Mr. Johnson, 
Deputy Harrison, and Mr. Taylor. Upon a division 
it was carried by eight to four. Propositions of Sir 
John Shelley were then agreed on, to the effect, that 
without the power of taking land beyond the limits 
of the commission, works essential to the main drain- 
age of London cannot be completed by the commission 
eastwards. 

Town Sewace.—At a recent meeting of the 
Central Farmers’ Club, Mr. Mechi read a paper on 
the extent to which town sewage can be profitably 
applied to the purposes of agriculture. Considerable 
discussion was elicited, in which Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
and other gentlemen bore a part. In the end a 
resolution was agreed to,—‘ That the application of 
sewage manure might be rendered of great advantage 
to agriculture if it could be supplied at a cost 
sufficiently moderate to warrant its use.” The adop- 
tion of this resolution, reports the Morning Herald, 
was followed by much laughter. 

Raitway Retrurns.—The number of persons em- 
ployed on railways open in England and Wales at the 
end of June, 1853, was 66,267; and in 1854, 74,562. 
The length of line open in 1853 was 5,747 miles; and 
in 1854, 5,965 miles, The number of persons employed 
upon the Scottish railways at the end of June, 1853, 
was 8,979, and the length of line open 977 miles ; 
and in June, 1854, the number employed was 10,002, 
and the length of line open 994 miles. Upon the 
Irish railways the number of persons employed at 
the end of June, 1853, was 5,163, and the length 
of line open 786 miles; and in 1854 the number 
of persons employed was 5,845, and the mileage 
343 miles. On railways not open, the persons 
employed for those of England and Wales at the 
end of June, 1853, numbered 24,883; and in 
June, 1854, 28,170: the total length of line 
authorised, but not open, was 2,969 miles in June, 
1853; and in 1854, 3,235 miles. In Scotland there 
were 3,114 persons employed in June, 1853, and 
5,685 in June, 1854: the total length of line autho- 
rised, but not open at end of June, 1853, was 662 
miles, and 731 in 1854. In Ireland there were 9,767 
persons employed in June, 1853, and 11,546 in June, 
1854: the length of line authorised, but not open, at 
end of June, 1853, was 741 miles, and in June, 1854, 
912 miles. 

Motive Power BY Execrricrry.—Mr. G. E. 
Dering, of Lockley, Herts, has taken out a patent for 
obtaining motive power from electricity. The arrange- 
ment consists of a flat surface, composed of a series of 
electro magnets, on which is made to rock or roll, b 
their galvanic action, a cylinder which either itself 
constitutes a keeper or armature for all the magnets, 
or carries, or has suspended to it, a number of arma- 
tures corresponding with the electro-magnets. The 
object of this arrangement is, that by a succession of 


* in two volumes, with | small pulls one long stroke may be obtained, and thus 


the full power of every magnet secured without the 
loss hitherto sustained in most arrangements for pro- 


| ducing electro-motive power. 


| 


Macuine ror Quarryinc State.—Mr. H. J. 
Bremner, of Nazareth, Pennsylvania (U.S.), has in- 
troduced a machine to supersede the process of cutting 
grooves in slate rock to a certain depth by the common 
pick, and then taking off the several layers of stratifi- 
cation to form roofing rectangular slates. The 
machine is worked by hand, and is so constructed 
that the cutters having worked a channel forward, it 
turns at right angles, and cuts a transverse groove : 
this operation being continued, cuts out the four per- 
forations with great rapidity, and perfectly true. It 
is stated that one man can cut as much slate in a day 


| by this means, as twelve men by the old pick system. 
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Sraturs aT FrorENceE.—A number of gentle- 
men some years since formed the project of placing 
statues of the most celebrated men of Florence and 
Tuscany in the niches of the double portico of the 
Palace Uffizi, in accordance with the original plan of 
Giorgio Visari, approved of by the Grand Duke 
Cosmo de Medici. ‘That project has now been car- 
ried into execution. After being vacant for about 
two centuries, all the niches, with the exception of 
two, have been provided with statues, and these two 
will soon be filled. Amongst the statues are those of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, Machiavelli, Guicciar- 
dini, Galileo, Leonardo da Vinci, Michaelangelo 
Buonarotti, Benvenuto Cellini, Amerigo Vespucci the 
navigator, Cosmo and Laurent de Medici, and Fer- 
ruccio the last general of the republic. The statues 


have been executed by the most eminent sculptors of Q 


Tuscany. : 

Loarep Lianriiry 1x Partyersuip.—A meeting 
of the Amendment of the Law Society was held on 
Monday evening before last at their rooms, 21, 
Regent-street ; Lord Brougham in the chair. Mr. 
D. Power opened the proceedings by discussing at 
some length the question of limited lability in part- 
nership. He concluded by moving a series of reso- 
lutions for carrying out that object, as recommended 
by the committee. Mr. Hill seconded the resolu- 
tions. He considered that such an alteration as 
would admit of the formation of partnerships upon 
the commandite principle would be a great improve- 
ment. Mr. Elliot objected to any alteration in the 
existing law on the subject of liability, as endangering 
the security of mercantile operations, and increasing 
to a very great extent the amount of fraud in com- 
mercial affairs. The Chairman, Mr. Commissioner 
Fane, Mr. Field, Mr. Serjeant Manning, Mr. Webster, 
and other gentlemen took part in the discussion, 
which was adjourned until next meeting. In re- 
ference to this important subject we may add that, 
in reply to a question put in the House of Commons 
last week by Mr. Collier, Mr. Cardwell stated, on 
the part of the Board of Trade, that it was his 
intention to bring in a Bill on the law of partnership, 
on the principle of limited liability, but that he could 
not say to a certainty when. 

Mopet LopGine-Hovses aT CAMBRIDGE: — 
“ Vicar’s Buitpines.”’—A ricketty and filthy mass 
of building, called Sharpe’s Rookery, at the Falcon- 
yard, leading from Petty-cury, under three arch- 
ways, into the Black-ditch, in the parish of St. An- 
drew the Great, has been razed by the Rev. John 
Cooper, the vicar of the parish, who has made a public 
carriage-way in lieu of a narrow, low, covered pas- 
sage, and erected a model lodging-house for sixteen 
families, under the title of “ Vicar’s-buildings,” from 
designs by Mr. R. R. Rowe, architect. Messrs. Gray 
and Sons were the builders. The exterior is brick, 
but moulded in various forms of divers colours: no 
particular style of architecture has been adopted: it 
is a brick construction, the chief feature being a 
combination of semicircular arches and vertical lines, 
which the Cambridge Chronicle compares to the old 
houses in Bruges. Two open arches lead into the 
entrance-halls, whence two stone staircases rise to 
the upper floors: one staircase leads to four suites of 
apartments, the other to twelve. Each door upon 
the landings is the front door of a distinct dwelling, 
consisting of a sitting-room, two bed-rooms, scul- 
lery, water-closet, sink, coal-place, cupboard, and a 
dust-shoot. 

Masons’ Provipent Institution. —The ninth 
annual meeting was held at Hawkstone Hall, on Thurs- 
day, February 1, for the purposeof receiving the report 
of the managing committee and auditors ; and for the 
election of a widow pensioner upon the funds; and 
other business connected with the institution. Mr. 
C. H. Smith took the chair, and a satisfactory state- 
ment was made. 


Rep Bricks or Queen ANNe’s Retox. —In 
reply to the inquiry of “Unburnt Stock,” in your 
journal of the 20th ult. as to where the red-brick 
rubbers of the buildings in London in the time of 
Queen Anne and George I. came from, I beg to say 
that I expect some of them came from Nonesuch, 
near Ewell, Surrey, and from Hedgerly, near Windsor. 
At these places (previously, at least, to the introduc- 
tion of the Welsh and Stourbridge fire-bricks) there 
nsed to be made kiln-burnt red bricks called Windsor 
fire-bricks and Nonesuch fire-bricks, of a uniform 
quality, easily ground or rubbed to any required 
shape ; and although the same brick, which might 
well stand the fire as these did, might not so well 
bear exposure to the weather as good red rubbers 
evidently did, yet the similarity of appearance be- 
tween the two was so great, that I incline to think 
the same clay produced and was used in both. A 
reply to the second question, “of what kind of clay 
they were made, I am not able to answer, except that 
I expect it was a marly loam with sand, and o¢ con- 


taining any chalk or carbonate of lime. — Rep 
RUBBER. 


Tue LiverrooL, Hutt, AnD Stockton TIMBER 
Trapes.—Mr. Chaloner, of Liverpool, in his usual 
annual circular, issued at the end of January of each 
year, says that though a more eral and more 
vigorous prosecution of the war would likely tend 
temporarily to advance prices in the natural course of 
business, timber can hardly be expected to recover 
the high value at which it lately ruled. Within a 
few days past, he adds, the subject of a new duty on 
wood has been spoken of; which measure would, if 
carried out, certainly affect the prices of wood goods. 
The following table, given in this circular, contrasts 
the tonnage employed in the trade this year with the 
previous one :— 


From 1854 to 1855. From 1853 to 1854. 








Vessels, Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
uebec ...... 168 181,800 ...... 156 125,874 
St. John, &. 258 181,676 ...... 342 211,760 
Baltic ...... Th GOW ic. 129 40,545 
492 333,079 ...... 629 378,179 


A report is prevalent in Hull also that an increase of 
timber duties is contemplated. Acting upon this 
idea, whether well-founded or not, a pretty consider- 
able liberation of timber from bond it appears is just 
now taking place in Hull. This town is largely in- 
terested in the matter, and the activity just now pre- 
valent is taken to be indicative that, somehow or 
other, an inkling of the intentions of the Government 
has been obtained. In 1854, 142 timber ships, of 
nearly 24,000 tons register, brought upwards of 30,000 
loads of timber into the port of Stockton-upon-Tees. 


THe MANCHESTER AND SaLrorp Sanitary 
AssociaTIoN.—The wise and profound advice em- 
blazoned on the gates of ancient heathen temples, 
“ Know yourself,” —make yourself acquainted with the 
true temple, of which those built with hands are but 
the types or similitudes,—is being practically followed 
out by this very useful and active association, at least 
in all that regards the sanitary welfare of the human 
body. The nature of the proceedings of the associa- 
tion may be gathered from the following few par- 
ticulars as to what has been done within the last week 
ortwo. The lectures given are adapted to the audi- 
ences attracted by them. On Thursday evening week 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher, M.R.C.S. gave a lecture in St. 
Jude’s school-room, Canal-street, Ancoats, on “ Long 
life and how to attain it.” The room was quite filled, 
the attendance at this, as well as at two preceding lec- 
tures of the present course, having very considerably 
exceeded the general attendance of last season. The 
lecture was frequently interrupted by applause from 
the audience. In the Deansgate district a lecture was 
delivered in St. Ann’s school, Queen-street, on the 
Friday evening, by Mr. W. Smith, M.R.C.S. on 
“ What is health ? and how to keep it.” The Rev. 
lecturer pointed ont, in unmistakeable language, how 
health may be preserved,—viz. by a proper attention 
to the character and use of food, clothing, exercise, 
and cleanliness. The lecturer was listened to with the 
most marked attention, and at the close the andience 
evinced their gratification in the warmest manner. In 
the Ardwick and London-road district, on the follow- 
ing Tuesday night, a lecture was delivered in St. 
Thomas’s church school, to a numerous and respect- 
able audience of both sexes, by Mr. T. Turner, F.R.C.S., 
“On the instinct of the love of life.’ The lecturer 
was very frequently applauded, and was listened to 
with marked attention. On the Thursday night fol- 
lowing a lecture, under the auspices of the same asso- 
ciation, was delivered by Mr. H. Browne, M.D. in 
the room of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
John Dalton-street, “‘ On preventible diseases.” The 
attendance on the occasion was large, the room being 
very nearly filled by a most attentive audience. 

You are A Brick.—A certain college Professor 
in America had assembled his class at the commence- 
ment of the term, and was reading over the list of 
names to see that all were present. It chanced that 
one of the number was unknown to the Professor, 
having just entered the class. “ What is your name, 
sir?” asked the Professor, looking through his specta- 
cles. “You are a Brick,” was the startling reply. 
“ Sir,” said the Professor, half starting out of his 
chair at the supposed impertinence, but not quite sure 
that he had understood him correctly, “Sir, I did not 
exactly understand your answer.” ‘‘ Youarea Brick,” 
was again the composed reply. “‘ This is intolerable !”” 
said the Professor, his face reddening. ‘“‘ Beware, 
young man, how you attempt to insult me.” “ Insult 
you!” said the student, in turn astonished : -“ how 
have I done it ?”’ ‘Did you not say I was a brick ?” 
retarned the Professor, with stifled indignation. “ No, 
sir: you asked my name, and I answered your ques- 
tion. My name is U. R. A. Brick—Uriah Reynolds 
Anderson Brick.” ‘ Ah, indeed!” murmured the 
Professor, sinking back into his seat in confusion. 
“Tt was a misconception on my part. Will you com- 
mence the lesson, Mr.—ahem !—Mr. Brick?” Mr 
U. R. A. Brick is surely brother to the celebrated 





I. M. A. Brick. 


Sorrty! Watk Sorriy!—Among the new in. 
ventions of the day are air soles for shoes and boots, 
which are said to render walking on rough roads as 
easy as ifon moss. They are doubtless made on the 
air-cushion principle, by help of india-rubber, and as 
the substance of the sole itself may consist of 
vulcanized rubber, they may even be made at least as 
lasting, or as capable of withstanding the tear and 
wear of rough roads, as the india-rubber golloshes are, 
The utility of such a happy little invention in the 
sick chamber is still more obvious. As no good is 
unmixed with evil, however, just as no evil is unmixed 
with good, it is to be feared it will add the stealthy 
noiselessness of the cat to the cunning dodges of the 
burglar and the thief. The use of “air soles,” one 
would expect, will give a fine elastic spring to the 
gait, which, in walking, will remind the old, rather 
pleasantly one would think, of the jaunty airs of 
their youth. To walk upon air is indeed a new thing 
under the sun. 

Invatin’s Bep, &c.—A philanthropic gentleman, 
Mr. H. Lawson, of Bath, has invented and presented 
to the hospitals there and elsewhere a very ingenious 
and useful iron framework, with lifting apparatus and 
other conveniences, suitable to the easy attendance 
on patients with paralysis or fractured limbs. Another 
of his inventions connected with this is a surgical 
“ transferrer,’” whereby the most severely wounded 
person, or other pained or endangered patient can be 
transferred from one bed to another, or one place to 
another, with the least possible risk of injury or in- 
crease of pain. The girths are separately drawn 
through beneath the patient by hooking with a flat 
needle, and the whole are threaded on poles aod fixed 
without moving the patient in the least, till he is 
actually laid, as it were, comfortably, on the “ trans- 
ferrer,” which is removable from below him in a 
similar way. Mr. Lawson is desirous of giving pub- 
licity to these inventions for the sake of suffering 
humanity alone, as he has presented them to the 
public, and supplied them to various hospitals. 

MiasmMa.—A writer in the Scientific American of 
the 13th of last month states that when the hair 
used in mixing mortar is not properly cleansed of the 
animal matter that adheres to it, a fetid miasma is 
generated, and a house built with such mortar is con- 
sequently unhealthy. I have experienced that a room 
freshly papered, and for’some time after, had a most 
disagreeable and sickly smell, from the size or animal 
matter used in paperhanging. I have also observed 
that old worsted carpets emit a mouldy efflavium, as 
also the decaying boards under them,—thus producing 
a mixed miasma of decaying animal and vegetable 
matter. The rooms de/ow the level of the earth, 
where servants sleep, are damp and mouldy ; conse- 
quently, the servauts first catch colds and fevers, 
and, from them, their masters and all the household. 
It is very desirable to construct houses so that the 
servants’ apartments are not under the level of the 
earth. —J. N. 

TENDERS 
Tenders for finishing the Wesleyan Schools, New 





North-road, Hoxton. Messrs, Bridger and Collins, archi- 
tects :— 
OIE sien cess sanciacconnssennndinecsnsseses 1,165 
BOR worapnatushheoharssicbendnletoueeree 1,140 
COBY 6... oorenssnqrscacnccnseensacsosecses e 
WORFOGTOUGR sn cvescccsecseddcecasioccceses 1,050 
WARD cctecksicsksnvdinginbareinorcouinssenwees 1,045 





Tenders for St. Stephen’s Parsonage-House, West- 
bourne. park, Paddington. Messrs. E. and H. Francis, 
architects :— 











With Kent 
Estimate | ish rag and 
with Malm | Bath-stone 

Facing. quoins 
& 2.4. 2. s. d. 
Messrs. J. &C.T’Anson ...... 1,600 0 0/1,640 0 0 
he 3S ORO 1,567 0 0/1,600 0 0 
oi GMa cies nicicas 1,565 0 0 1,565 0 0 
» Hopkins & Roberts ...| 1,550 0 0/ 1,600 0 0 
», Rowland & Evans...... 1, 0 0'1,560 0 0 
op ae WOR is 1,459 0 0/ 1,520 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Pro Rata.”—* Eccleston-square” (in the case of smoky 
chimneys, each instance requires to be judged of sepa- 
rately ;—general advice would be useless. A supply of air 
at the bottom often remedies a down-draught),—‘* H. W.” 
(when a builder is individually invited to tender, with- 
out reservation, it is always understood, that if lowest 
his tender will be accepted. As to power of recovery we are 
not in position to advise)—* T. L.”—* B. A.”—“ G. and T."— 
* PLN."—* T. R.°—* R. 8. M."—* T. M.” (we cannot interferein 
private disputes).—“ J. A. P."—" FP. W.”—“* Constant Subscriber”’ 
(we do not supply prices)—“ A Subseriber from the first.”— 
“A RY J. L.—" JI L. PJ, G."—" J. G. K.” (we shall be 
g'ad to hear).—“ N. 0.” (take up a pocket compass).—* W. G."~— 
“J. Hv J. 0" —" A. A WJ. P."—“ E. J. L.”—“ Constant 
Reader” (apply to a proper person, who will arrange the venti- 
tation to suit the particular circumstances).—* J. H.”—“ Mr. C.” 
(take up the floor, and imtroduce sound-bearding and pueging).— 
~ Marlborough-house student ” (shall appear).—" A, P. H.” 

NOTICE.—All pecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher.” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Ep:ror, and not 








to the Publisher. 
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